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Tiles is a crossword game system word fans will want to check out, 
offering countless variations of wordplay activities (see review, p. 21). In 
this puzzle, the object is to solve the crosswords below using each listed 
letter exactly once. Cross out the leticrs as you use them. The clues are 
listed below each grid in alphabetical order according to the words they 

q define— it’s up to you to figure out which words go where. Answers next 
issue 
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Shouts Natural fertilizer Dripping, as a faucet Lose skin 


Word with Crying or § Shoulderwrap + Gunshot or explosion —_ More rock-like 
Pajama é noise 
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So far the reaction to the new format has been positive. 
Which is good, because I hope to be using it for a while. As 
many of you know, I’ve been incommunicado on the Internet 
for the past few weeks ever since my Internet provider went 
belly-up. My search for a new provider has transformed me 
into psarrett@cyberspace.com. Please direct all net 
correspondence to that address, which will hopefully remain 
valid for quite some time. I’ve got a PPP account now, which 
means I’m wasting far too much time surfing the World Wide 
Web. I'l! undoubtedly bring some of the coolest stuff to your 
attention in the future. So what if some of it isn’t game 
related? Cool is cool. 

But the first site I absolutely must commend to you is 
Ken Tidwell’s superlative Game Cabinet. I know I mentioned 
it last issue, but it deserves plugging a second time. ‘The Sumo 
rules bank is gradually migrating there, which means Kon's got 
a growing collection of English rules for non-English games. 
He’s also got a comucopia of other goodics, from reviews to 
reports to publication lists and plenty of links to other game- 
related Web sites. Drop in at 
http://web.kaleida.conVu/tidwell/GameCabinet hil 

Last issue 1 inadvertantly printed the Intrige into in the 
little grey box accompanying the Sports Dynasty review. Bad 
Peter. Here, then, is the correct info: Sports Dynasty is 
available from Sports Dynasty, Inc. at 1-800-656-GAME. It 
costs $30 plus shipping and takes 60-90 minutes to play. It’sa 
family game for 2-6 players, and I'd give it a Skill rating of 2 
and a Complexity rating of 4. 

Speaking of which, this is a good opportunity to explaia 
my review system, which I haven’t done in a couple of years. I 
try to play each game as much as possible before reviewing i, 
Sometimes a game gets quite a few plays. Occasionally, it only 
gets one. If I feel I haven’t done the game justice, I'll hold off 
on a review until I can play it some more. That's why some 
games, like Triology and Daring Passages, haven't yet been 
reviewed yet although I’ve had them for a while. 

I like to include a box of summary information along 
with the review. Vital statistics like where to get the game, 
how much it costs, how many players, etc. are listed there. 
Playing times are taken directly from the game package when 
possible, otherwise | make my best estimate. I] also tag on a 
skill and complexity rating from 1 to 10, In cach case, higher 
equals more. A skill rating of | would mean a game entirely 
based on luck, while a 10 would be a skillful game with no 
element of chance. The complexity rating indicates how hard 
the game is to learn and how complicated it is to play— not 
necessarily how much depth the game has. | try to arrive at 
these values as objectively as I can, but obviously there’s a 
subjective factor involved, too. When you send in a review, 
please include this summary info (with your own skill and 
complexity ratings). I may not know the game, and so I'll be 
unable to add this information if you exclude it. 

Peter Sarrett 
Editor 
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«Robo Rally 


Richard Garfield should by now be a 
familiar name to many of you. He is to 
collectible trading card games what Gary Gygax 
is to role playing games. Gygax created 
Dungeons and Dragons, the first RPG and the 
one which singichandedly created an cntircly new 
gaming market. Garfield invented Magic: The 
Gathering and similarly influenced the gaming 
world. With such an impressive accomplishment 
to his credit, it should come as no surprise that his 
first board game would be an instant must-have 
for many gamers. Thanks to Wizard’s of the 
Coast’s usually poor job of gauging market 
demand, it’s a game many people have had a hard 
time locating. Opinions of Robo Raily vary 
widely. At $35, it’s certainly something you 
should consider playing before buying. 

The box 
has heft 
thanks to its 
very nice 
@ components. 
a Six large and 
m sturdy game 
board 
segments 
depict the 
floor of a 
futuristic factory. Each board has a unique name 
and configuration of pits, walls, conveyor belts, 
lasers, and other contraptions. Players attempt to 
navigate their robot avatar through these mazes. 
Robots are represented by cast pewter figurines 
which, alas, come unattached from their bases. 
While the figures are whimsically rendered by 
artist Phil Foglio, some of them are hardly 
practical. We found it quite difficult to determine 
which side of some figures was the front, a 
problem we solved by marking one side of the 
problem robots’ bases with white paint. But 
there’s absolutely no good reason for this problem 
to exist at all. A robot’s direction is positively 
critical to the play of the game, and the robots 
should have been designed with that in mind. I 
can’t imagine what the design team was thinking 
when they approved Foglio’s artwork. 

As in Wiz-War, the game board is created 
by combining a number of board segments. Each 
segment is twelve spaces square (a ninth of one 
segment is shown on the next page) and measures 
in at about a square foot. The more segments you 
use, the longer the game will be and the less 
interaction you’re likely to have with each other. 
We've found that two boards seems to be a good 


number with anywhere from 3-6 players. Your 
mileage may vary. Players create checkpoints by 
placing numbered flag markers on blank board 
spaces (we usually use four flags, but six are 
provided). The object is to touch all Nags in 
order. 

Each player receives nine cards at the start 
of each turn. These cards look like plug-in 
memory cards and each has a movement 
instruction on it (forward 2 spaces, turn left, u- 
turn, back up, etc). Each robot has five “registers” 
each of which can accept one instruction. Players 
program their robots by laying five cards down in 
front of them, each card corresponding to a 
register. When everyone is ready, players execute 
their robots’ programs. 

Execution occurs in five phases (one per 
register). Everyone reveals their first card and 
moves their robot accordingly. Before they 
continue to the next register, a few other things 
happen. First, the factory activates. Many spaces 
on the board have some sort of gizmo on them. 
These pulse on in a very specific order each 
register phase. Conveyor belts go first. Any robot 
on a conveyor gets moved one space in that belt’s 
direction. Some belts will also rotate a ‘bot ninety 
degrees. Next come pushers which will shove a 
robot to another space. Gears tum a ‘bot ninety 
degrees. Lasers damage a robot caught in their 
beams, and crushers destroy any robot unfortunate 
enough to be caught inside them. Many boards 
are studded with pits which destroy any robot 
falling into its bottomless depths. 

All robots come equipped with front- 
mounted laser pistols which activate automatically 
at the end of each 
register phase. 
Any robot zapped 
by a laser takes a 
point of damage. 
Each point of 
damage reduces 
the number of 
cards that player 
receives at the 
start of a tum. 
Ifa robot takes a 
fifth point of 
damage its fifth 
register fuses, 
locking whatever 
instruction is 
there. That 
instruction cannot 


. completely. 


bare any sire? isd eo Wr’ 
more of a retlection of what 1 was able to 
get other people in my goming cirdes to - 
play thon what | reolly wonted to play 


gomes were played ond how few. were... 
played multiple times. These one-shots 
oren’t alwoys because nobody wonted fo 
ploy then again ir’s more a case of "too 
many games, too litte time.” 

Mogk, of course, racked wp 
repeated play due to ts quick ond portable 
nature. tt will Ihely be high on next 
year’s list t00, if only becavse when we 
ploy, we tend to play multiolé gomes in 

one session. 


Scrabble oppears so high on the list 
solely thonks to the existonce of the: 
Internet Scrabble MOOs, through which 
bn ee ih 


pach are idéatice rg 
pomes in oll woys éxcept lpi Pry) 
players, | induded them in my tally. 

Some of the totals (Liar’s Dice, 
Wildlife Adventure) are somewhat - 
artificially inflated dee t0 repeated - 
during tournaments ot The Gethoriag ae 

> Friends. Stil, games ore ganes, 

tournament or otherwise, 


Pei 


: _ to repair a point of damage. Spaces with 
“fy’s interesting to see how omy different: 
: a robot to outfit itself with a unique, 


. which prevents damage from one 


si 


« player) wins the game. 
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be changed until the damage is repaired. Lach further point of 
damage fuses the next register, with ten points destroying the robot 


Death is temporary, though. A 
destroyed robot gets reconstructed at the 
start of the next turn, starting at the last 
archive spot it touched. Some spaces on 
the board, including the checkpoint flag 
markers, have wrench icons. Ending a 
register phase on such a space makes that 
space the robot’s new archive location. 
Ending a turn on a wrench allows a robot 


two wrenches repair two points, or allow 


random option. 

Options are modifications to a robot 
which give it abilities no other robots 
have. ‘These might he additional weapons 
(c.g. a pressor beam which pushes other 
robots one space away), weapon 
modifications (the high-power laser 
shoots through walls), defenses (a shield 


direction), movement modifiers (brakes 
or fourth gear), cto. Options jazz up the 
game and keop everyone on their toes— 
especially if you play with all options kept face down until they’rc 
used, #0 you're never aure if’ an opponent has an innocuous abort 
switch or a nasty double barre! laser. 

After all five phases, players discard their instructions 
(except any which are locked) and receive a new hand from which 
fo program. Ifa playor nins out of lives, he’s out of the game. 
‘The first playor to tag all tho tlags in order (or the last surviving 


Robo Rally has a couple of big problems. First, it’s a 
long game. It takes quite a while to complete even a four flag, 
two board race. Some boarda, such as the Maelstrom (featuring a 
scrics of lascr-ridden conveyor belts apiraling inward to a central 
pit), are nasticr than others and should be avoided by beginners. 


‘q But what really makes the game drag is the amount of time 
players take to complete their moves. You need to carefully and 
| accurately plan your turn to make sure you won't be sending your 


robot into a pit. One bug in your program could spell disaster. 
‘This sounds simple cnough, but in practice it's very casy to forget 
which way your ‘bot will be facing at a certain phase after being 
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turned by conveyors, gears, and other instructions. And you could “4° jpg 
be knocked off course by other robots. When two ‘bots try to ; 
enter the same space, one will push the other and someone will 


wind up going somewhere they didn’t 4 teniecti 
intend to go. We could have played 3 Once Upon a Time 
complete games of Magic while waiting _ $ On the Edge 

for everyone to finish programming 9 Poker. 


their ‘bots in the first game I played. 
Thereafter we solved the problem by + 
imposing a two minute limit. When the -§ Sticiela 
two minutes expire, players get fiflecn 3 
seconds to finish programming. If still 
not done, their robot gets programmed 
randomly. So far we’ve never had to 
resort to randomization. The two 
minute timer radically improved my 
impression of the game, and I'll never 
play Robo Rally again without it. 

The second problem is that, as 
the game progresses and players spread iy 
out, playcrs wind up having less 2 Gross 
interaction with each other. Since much 2 Helmalich & Co. (Under Cover) 
of the fun of a game like this is mucking roe. - 
about with opponents’ schemes, this is hei 
disheartening. Many players have ast Word 
found that when someone gets a flagor = 
two ahead, it becomes nearly impossible * 
to stop him. This might be overcome by cooperation amongst 
trailing players and careful arrangement of the flags at the outset, 
but it’s an issue that’s come up in many gaming groups. 

A third problem is that, for all its pretentions of being a 
game of strategy, success is based almost entirely on the luck of 
the draw. If you get the cards you need to go where you want to 
go, you do well. If you get bad hands, you don’t. That’s not to 
say there’s no strategy involved. In fact, most of the time you 
won't get the cards you want, and making the best use of what 
you’ve got is the real challenge of the game. But in the end, it 
does boil down to luck. In the last game I played, I finished over 
two flags ahead of the nearest competitor, not because I played 
better, but because I got incredibly good cards which let me go 
exactly where I needed to go. Winning a game that way is never 
satisfying. Losing that way is no picnic either. 

Robo Rally has attracted a number of fans despite these 
problems. Executing a particularly nifty maneuver through a 
tricky section of the board is certainly satisfying. The options are 
what make the game really cook, much like the alien powers in 
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Cosmic Encounter. In fact, 
fe } we've started dealing onc to 

{ each player at the start of the 
game. 

I'll admit I’m not as 
2 enamored of the game as the 
rest of my gaming group is; 
of the four other households 
in my regular group, three 
have bought themselves 
copies of the game. They’re 
positively giddy about it. 
t While it’s entertaining for a 
f while, ultimately I think it 
needs a little more tweaking. 
Apparently this game 
languished in Garfield’s 
drawer for years and only 
got resurrected because of 
the success of Magic. Some 
ee to increase player interaction and decrease playing 
_ time would not be amiss. 

Some people have taken some steps in that direction. The 

game may be called Robo Rally, but with a little thought you can 
come up with plenty of variations which have nothing to do with 


robot runs over the other team’s flag it can pick it up, and robots 
can drop a flag at will (to allow a teammate with better cards to 
pick it up). The first team to get the other’s flag to their own back 
row wins. Demolition derby would be a natural, with players 
| getting only one life each and the last surviving robot winning. 
And some people are playing a Pac-man variant wherein every 
empty space gets a token at the start of the game, and players try 
to pick up more tokens than any other player. 

Wizards of the Coast hasn’t made any commitments yet, but 

expansion sets are expected and would be a natural. Players 


* board segments to choose from 
and new option cards to play 
with. Many players are asking 

«, for a “move 0” card as well, 


» not, I think, for the better. 
Robo Rally is a very 
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te Attacke 


Can this man do no wrong? Reiner Knizia 
struck gold (if not the Spiel des Jahres) with 
Modern Art a couple of ycars ago. I’m also a 
fan of Quo Vadis?, another Knizia design. Latcly 
the man seems to be chuming out a stream of 
successes at a rate which would make cven 
Stephen King jealous. A simpler game than either 
of the above, Attacke is yet another winner. 

All you get is a special deck of cards and a 
bunch of chips in five colors. The first player to 
collect a chip of each color is the victor. The deck 
consists of cards in the same five colors, ranging in 
value from two to seven. Players 
are dealt some cards and then the 
dealer plays one of them, drawing 
another to replace it. 

The next player must either 
stay in the round or drop out. If 
the latter, he simply draws a card 
from the deck and announces that 
he’s dropping out— his turn is 
skipped for the rest of the round. To stay in, the 
player must beat the valuc the dealer played. The 
easiest way to do so is to play a higher card of the 
same color. Alternatively, one might play two or 
more cards of that color which, together, total 
more than the dealer’s card. Either way, you draw 
exactly one card after playing yours, regardless of 
how many cards you play. 

When play comes back around to someone 
who played cards on the last pass, that player must 
beat the current high total in order to stay in the 
round. To do so, he must play cards of the 
appropriate color which, combined with the cards 
already in front of him, gives him a higher total. 

If he can’t, he drops out and draws a consolation 


i coparchrlepal Lt 
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card, 

Once per round, a player may play any 
number of cards (of any colors) face-down. Each 
of these cards adds one point to his total. As 
usual, he draws only one to replace them. 

The winner of the round collects a token of 
the same color as the cards from that round and 
then starts the next round. 

Wild cards add a little zest to the 
proceedings. ‘These light bluc cards can be played 
in any round and add either seven or ten points to 
a player’s total. The tens carry a couple of 
caveats. First, you can only play one of them per 
round. Second, playing one ups the stakes. Ifa 
player who uses a ten loses the round, he must 
forfeit one of his chips (if he doesn’t have any 
chips, he’s off the hook). 

, That’s pretty much it. A 

4 remarkably simple game, but 

with a surprising amount of 

ig charm. For some reason, 
everyone always seems to forget 

to draw a card after playing one, 

perhaps because we’re so used to 

drawing a card before playing. 

There’ s fairly little strategy to be found here. 
Mostly, it comes down to evaluating whether or 
not you can win a round. If you can’t, it pays to 
drop out and let other players exhaust their supply 
of that color, letting you win an easy chip later. 
Of course, if you already have, say, a green chip, 
staying in a green round allows you to convert 
your green cards into (hopefully) more useful 
ones. 

As with most card games, the luck of the 
draw can make or break you. If you don’t get the 
color you need, there’s not a heck of a lot you can 
do about it. But Attacke takes under a half hour 
to play, and it’s a very pleasant half hour. Light 
fare indeed, but worthwhile nonetheless. Oo 


fe Kaira Poh expt forthe dion of prs a aoa 
which spices up ihe gome bat dossa't au its choracter. 
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»+We the People 


review by Kris Gould 


Simple military strategy games for two people are usually 
either too simple to be interesting, or else devolve into chess-like 
stagnation after the first few moves. Screaming Eagles is really 
_, just a dogfight, not a military strategy game, and two-player 
the country. . monoge to moke t Festi Castle Risk is playable, but lacks the excitement of the multi- 
een ia the meontime, I'll heve to player version. ‘The only one I can think of that [ have found 

Toy satisfactory is Avalon Hill's Napoleon (the one with the square 
wooden pieces that march along on their edges). All the others 
have either been military themes grafted onto an abstract strategy 
game, or the kind I don't like with tons of little counters, each 
having its awn combat value, morale, etc. (Actually these are 
=» considered tactical-level wargames, rather than strategic-level.) 

seems tke ¢ ‘cone C Couch Potato... But now, with Avalon Hill's release of We the People, I have two 
Tooms toke tums locking for. of the objects: games that can satisfy my strategic-level wargame cravings on a 
on their cords by frantically switching from two-person gaming night. 
chonnel to chonnel ond tolling oot We the People isn't purely a wargame. In fact, combat 
matches. When time rans out, pass he isn't the major portion of the game, since the winning conditions 
remote to the Aext feo. W aot induded. generally depend more on political control than military strength. 
j ; So it is important to see which side has the most influence over 
each colony. This is pretty easy to do with the nice-looking blue 
; ‘ or orange political control markers that are spread out over the 
ond a dozen double-sided pal fees states on the map as the game goes on. The map itself is a little 


er hoa be Fok Coe So of course, 
by the time | fom Oe e world’s. 
A ond ¢ held j 


try to win chips by completing dice confusing. It depicts the thirteen colonies and castern Canada, 
combinations shown on a cord. Some with hills, mountains, and rivers drawn in, although they don't 
combos cost points instead, and ener affect the game. ‘The only occupiable spaces are citics, which are 
con steal entinished combos... represented by circles color coded to differentiate between 
“Parker Brothers is offering a <; colonies, and are connected by white lines. The circles contain the 


aay Ii edition of Trivia! Purse, name of the city, an anchor symbol if it is a port, and the circles 
Someone may have reod my Face to Face 2r¢ speckled with white snowllakes for winter quarters. Winter 
review, becouse thelr new Puzale Persutt.: quarters and port spaces are very important to the game, but you 
gome is pretty dose 10. whet { saggested _., can't see these markings at all if there is a political control marker 
there. Teoms try to solve o piture'or OF military counter on the space. You can't even see what state 
word puzzle by onswering trivia questions * (excuse me, colony) the city is in, especially around the cramped 
The puzzle board hes twelve doors, two per 2rcas of Delaware, New Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 

_ Wwivia category. A right answer lets 0. ere, Massachusetts. And since most, if not all of the spaces get filled 

with political control markers as the game goes on, this makes an 

annoying problem. Another problem with the board; I am not too 

familiar with east coast geography, but from the way the map is 

~ drawn, I find it confusing that some cities which appear to be 

;,. inland, such as Philadelphia, are port spaces, while others that are 

.. obviously on the coast, such as Boston, are not ports. 


. There are plenty of die-cut counters (after all, this is an 
“qpoeys!, Avalon Hill game) representing the British or colonial troops 
ct hm ite (round markers), the generals (tall, rectangular markers that stand 
@ medion one or ond of the reully bong up in little plastic stands), and the aforementioned political control 


markers (hexagonal, containing pictures of a British or U.S. flag). 
There are also a few markers to keep track of turns and such, one 
© die, a chart with sequence of play and battle summary, and two 
‘ good-quality decks of cards. The artwork is very nice and 
cap ae er ee poe evocative of the period, with engraving-style pictures on the 
felt wing!” Cherming. : __ Strategy cards, and schematic plans on the battle cards. 
‘The game is played in phases, with each turn being one year, 
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starting in 1775. First comes the reinforcements 
phase, which actually only means that the generals 
that were captured last turn are once again 
available to be brought in. (It's a gentleman's war, 
and the generals are never killed, just exchanged 
back to the other side.) 

Then comes the rcal meat of the game, with 
each player dealt and then playing seven strategy 
cards. There are essentially two different kinds of 
strategy cards: Operations Strategy Cards, and 
specific Event Strategy cards. Operations strategy 
cards are all the same, except for the number in 
the upper left corner, and make up the bulk of the 
deck. ‘The number is either a one, two, or three, 
with the higher numbers being more valuable. 
These cards are multi-purpose. With, for 
example, an Operations Strategy Card with a 
value of two, a player could bring in 
reinforcements (one general and up to two units of 
troops for the Colonials, one general and as many 
troop units as specified on the game turn marker 
for the British), or place two political contro! 
markers on the board (for Colonials they may be 
placed in any empty space or space containing an 
American General, for British they may be placed 
in any empty space next to an existing British P.C. 
marker or space containing British troops), or 
move a general up to four spaces (the general 
must have a strategy rating of two or smaller). 
Troops can only move (and therefore attack) if 
they are picked up and moved by a general, and 
generals can only move if they play an Operations 
Strategy Card with a value greater than or equal 
to the general's strategy rating, so you see that 
Operations Strategy Cards, 
especially those with a high 
value, are very important to 
have. The British may only 
use Operations Strategy Cards 
to bring in reinforcements 
once each year, while the 
colonials may do it twice a 
year. In addition, none of the 
British generals has a strategy 
rating less than two, so Operations Strategy Cards 
with a value of one are almost useless to the 
British player. 

The Event Strategy cards have specific 
events on them, such as "Admiral Suffren Wins a 
Naval Victory”, or "William Pitt Peace Talks". 
Most of these cards may only be played by one 
side, so a "may be played by the Hritish player..." 
card is useless to the American player and must be 
discarded. Some cards are so important that you 
have to play them, even though they benefit your 
enemy, such as "Declaration of Independence”, or 
“Benjamin Franklin Signs a French Alliance". 


o 4-800-999-3292 
Cost! $39.95. Players: 


Time: 2hours) = 
T : : Board 
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The French Alliance card is very nice for the 
Americans, because from then on, he has the 
French Navy, which may be placed in any port 
space, making it impossible for British generals 
there to do their special sea move. (A British 
general may normally move from any port space 
to any other port space, as long as it isn't 
politically controlled by the Americans.) 

Battle is by an unusual but interesting 
system. First both players draw a number of 
Battle Cards: One for each troop unit, two more if 
they own the militia (more Political Control 
markers than your opponent has in that colony), 
one, two, or three more depending on the gencral's 
battle rating, two more cards if it is general 
Washington attacking on the last turn of the year 
(called a "Winter Offensive"), one for the British 
if they still have the "British Regulars" advantage 
(the British troops were better trained at first than 
the colonials), and the British get two more cards 
if they are in a port space not occupied by the 
French Navy. There are only six different types of 
battle cards: Frontal Attack, Double Envelopment, 
Flank Right, Flank Left, Bombardment, and 
Probe. ‘The attacker plays a card. ‘Then the 
defender plays the same card if he has it. [f not, he 
loses the battle and must retreat, taking casualties 
as he goes. If he played an identical card, then he 
can try to become the attacker by rolling his 
general's Battle Rating or less (generally the 
number is about a two). If he does so, then he 
becomes the attacker and there is another round. 
If not, the attacker goes again. If the attacker ever 
runs out of cards, he loses. Generally, the 

\, losses are one, two or three 
troops as you retreat, unless 
you can't retreat, in which 
case you lose all your troops 

and your general. But unless 
§ the general was alone or 
§ couldn't retreat, he will not be 
lost. Losses could be less or 
more depending on what 
battle card the attacker won 
with. 

Afler all the Strategy cards have been played 
or discarded, any armies north of North Carolina 
and not in a Winter Quarters city lose one troop, 
due to "Winter Attrition". Then the French Navy 
may move (if it is on the board). Each player then 
gains political control of every city occupied by 
one of his armies, and any isolated Political 
Control markers (surrounded tightly by enemy 
markers and no path to an empty space or a 
friendly troop) are removed. At the end of each 
year, the American player wins if all British troops 
have been eliminated, the British player wins if 


George Washington has been captured or all 
colonial troops are gone, or the game ends if the 
year has reached 1783 (or an earlier year if a 
"North's Government Falls” card has been 
played). In this case, the winner is determined by 
counting political control of the colonies. States 
where P.C. markers are tied are considered to be 
American, but the British need fewer total 
colonies to win. 

The game so far appears to be quite 
lopsided. So far, the British player has never won 
in my gaming circle. ‘There are lots of reasons for 
this: Firstly, even though the British generals 
usually have a better battle rating than the 
colonial generals, there are more colonial 
gencrals, and they are a lot more mobile. Having 
more generals means you can get more Political 
Control markers, and eventually your militia 
advantage will more than make up for the lower 
battle score. Secondly, the American player can 
theoretically place six troops and two generals on 
the board every turn as reinforcements, which is a 
lot more than the British player. And the British 
reinforcements have to go on a friendly or neutral 
port space. So by systematically gaining control 
of all the port spaces and using the French Navy, 
the American player could completely cut off 
British reinforcements. And since the American 
generals all have strategy ratings of one or two, 
the American player can save his Strategy 
Operations cards of value three for either 
reinforcements or Political control markers, 
whereas the best British generals need to use these 
cards for movement. All these things make it very 
difficult for the British player to gain any ground, 
while the American player just spreads out like 
wildflowers. 

The fact that one side has a definite 
advantage doesn't reduce my enjoyment of the 
game. I like Scotland Yard, Fury of Dracula, 
Jack the Ripper, and Fortress America, in spite 
of the fact that all these games are one-sided to a 
greater or lesser extent. In fact, some of the fun of 
these games comes from their imbalance. The 
Americans’ position isn't so easy that you can win 
by being half-asleep. It's fun and challenging to 
try to cut off all the port spaces, or to figure out 
how to get a significant presence into the one or 
two states left that are Tory strongholds. And I 
find it even more fun to try out boid and different 
strategies as the British, just to see if this will be 
the first game where they win. I believe a British 
win is possible, but it will take some luck, some 
very careful strategies, and a few bold moves. 

We the People ends up being, not a 
wargame, but a political game with the military 


playing an important part. The mechanics are 
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easily learned, and the play of cards makes the 
strategy more interesting than most similar games. 
Battle is mostly tuck, but there is skill involved in 
choosing your battles so that you draw more 
cards, setting things up so that you wil! have the 
militia, and maneuvering yourself so that you 
have a means of retreat and your opponent doesn't 
(one of my favorite tricks is to drop off one troop 
in each enemy-controlled city on my way into the 
battle .- since an army can not retreat into a space 
containing enemy troops, this effectively cuts off 
his possibility of retreat). 

Despite being (comparatively) easy to learn, 
this is not a lightweight game. There are always 
lots of different choices and strategies to evaluate. 
If you don't like strategic war games (Risk, Axis 
& Allies, Supremacy, Power, etc.) then this will 
probably not be your cup of tea. But if that type 
of thing interests you, then you should definitely 
give We the People a try. In my opinion it is one 
of only two games of its kind (two-player 
strategic-level war games), the other being Avalon 
Hill's Napoleon, that will remain interesting and 
fun to play after many many games. And that's 
saying a lot! oO 


Kris Gould is a game and video collector, math 
teacher, inventor of Legend of the Moonsword 
by WATTSALPOAG Games, and a good egg. 


Still More Games 
We'll Never See 


The Brady Bunch Customizable Card Game: 
Guide the Bradys through madcap escapades, 
Features cards in three degrees of rarity: commons 
(Sibling Rivalry, Misunderstanding), uncommons 
(Song and Dance, Big Date), and rares (Sam the 
Butcher, Voice Change). Will you base your 
deck on the Brady girls, the boys, the parents? 
‘The middle children? Perhaps a Family Vacation 
deck? Sold in starters and booster packs, don’t 
miss the grooviest collectible trading card game of 
all. 


The Greenpeace Game: One player controls the 
Greenpeace activists, rushing to spraypaint arctic 
seals before the other player’s forces can club 
them. 


Gooey Loule: Players dig around in the nose of a 
plastic head searching for the longest rubber 
boogers. Oh. I guess we will see that. 
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+ Star Trek: The Next Generation Customizable Card Game 


reviewed by J.P. Trostle 


With some certainty I can claim to be a life- 
long Star Trek fan: one of my carliest copnizant 
memories is watching “he Doomsday Machine" 
in 1967, when I was three. So after 28 years of 
near-constant exposure to Star Trek— and in the 
wake of the Magic phenomenon— imagine my 
excitement last winter when a game company 
announced a collectable card game based on Star 
Trek: The Next Generation. Still, I consider 
myself a discerning consumer of both games and 
Trek, and in spite of my euphoria I can say this 
about ST: TNGCCG: there's good news and there's 
bad news, 

The good news is: 1) Decipher has produced 
a sharp-looking game, with well-designed cards 
that have a catchy high-tech sheen to them; 2) the 
ideas behind the rules are creative and reflect both 
the feel and philosophy of the TV show; and 3) the 
rules are not a carbon-copy of Wizards of the 
Coast's innovative Magic: The Gathering. The 
bad news is: none of the above actually makes Star 
Trek a great game to play. The cards sure are 
pretty, though. 

In ST: TNGCCG you represent one of three 
familiar affiliations-Federation, Klingon or 
Romulan-as you race to successfully earn more 
Mission points than your opponent. This is done 
by putting starship, personnel and equipment cards 
into play, which are then gathered up and moved 
along a row of Mission cards referred to as a 
"spaceline.” Missions 
have requirements which 
must be met, and if a 
player can match the 
abilities printed on their 
various crew cards to 
those on the Mission 
card, they receive 
however many points the 
Mission is worth. The 
more difficult a Mission 
is to solve, the more 
points it is worth. Along 
the way, the crew must overcome dilemmas, events 
and interruptions thrown down by the opposing 
player. The first player to earn 100 points, or to 
have the most points when one player mins out of 
cards, wins.. 

Every card— be it ship, personnel, event or 
Dilemma— is taken directly from episodes of The 
Next Generation, and virtually all artwork was 
captured straight from Paramount's video masters 


of the series. Credit should be given to the graphic 
designers who spent the time slogging through 
hundreds of hours of tapes to find the frame they 
wanted; unlike regular Star Trek trading cards-— 
which always seem to grab a shot willy-nilly— the 
ST:TNGCCG artwork was carefully selected and 
digitally cdited so that only the subject of the card 
is in the frame. The Mission cards are particularly 
stunning. 

Taking a cue from Magic, the layout of the 
card has the name and photo of what the card 
represents on the top haif of the card, while 
statistics relevant to game play are listed on the 
bottom half. Art and text are surrounded by a 
computer generated faux chrome for a nice 
finishing touch. (While I'll try and avoid too many 
comparisons to Magic, ST: TNGCCG— like most 
other collectable card games— would never have 
been created if Magic hadn't cut such a wide swath 
through the gaming world. Although a game 
should be judged on its own merits, comparing and 
contrasting the two is inevitable.) 

Each type of card has its place in helping the 
players solve the various Missions. Ships move 
personnel and their equipment up and down the 
spaceline, and have three attributes each: Range 
(movement), Weapons and Shields. In addition, the 
larger starships have such built-in equipment as 
Tractor Beams, Holodecks or Cloaking Devices 
(depending on the affiliation). 

Outposts 


Tepresent the "home 
base” of a player, and 
are a launching point 
for ships. Outposts 
also allow damaged 
ships which have 
“docked" at the card 
to be repaired. When 
a player puts 
personnel into play 
from the cards in his 
hand, they "report for 
duty" at the outpost. 

Personnel are absolutely essential toward 
solving Missions. They also make up almost half 
of the cards available in the game. Besides the 
various races in the Federation (humans, Vulcans, 
Betazoids, et. al.), the Klingons, and the Romulans, 
there are a handful of “unaffiliated" cards that may 
work with any group. These include Ferengi, 
Cardassians, and various galactic mercenaries. 
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Each personnel card represents one individual 
from The Next Generation, from Captain Picard, 
Data and the rest of the highly-coveted bridge 
crew, to lowly ensigns and puest stars who have 
only appeared in a single episode. Personne! have 


three attribute ratings: Integrity, Cunning, and 
Strength, and belong to one of seven areas of 
Classification (Officer, Science, Medical, 
Engineer, Security, V.LP. and Civilian). In 
addition to the classification, or “expertise,” of the 
character (which usually counts as a skill), each 
character has between one and six skills to draw 
on to solve missions. Examples of skills include 
Stellar Cartography, Navigation, Diplomacy, 
Leadership, Computer Skill, Honor, Treachery, 
even Music and Barbering. 

Personnel also have rank, used to command 
and pilot a ship. If a card has a gold cluster next 
to the text box, they can command the big 
starships, if they have a silver star, they can pilot 
smaller ships and science vessels; and finally, if 
they have no stars, all they can fly is shuttlecrafts 
and runabouts (one note: according to the rules, 
anyone can pilot a ship. This can lead to scenarios 
where you might have Wort's son, Alexander, 
zipping around in a Runabout). 

Equipment cards enhance the attributes or 
skills of personnel. For instance, phasers and 
disruptors add to the overall strength of a crew, 
medical kits allow Officers to have a “medical 
skill, and tricorders allow some crew members to 
add to the skills already printed on their cards. 
And your crew will certainly need all the help it 


can get as gihcseke deed up and — the spaceline 
attempting to solve missions. 

At the beginning of a game, both players sort 
their decks into three distinct piles. ‘The first pile 
is Mission cards, which each player then lays face 
up along a single row forming a border between 
them. The second pile is composed of Dilemma 
cards, which are then placed face down under 
various Mission cards. Dilemmas represent the 
main challenge your crew must overcome before 
they are allowed to complete a Mission. Usually 
you place Dilemmas under your opponent’s 
Missions, but one tactic is to place Dilemmas you 
know you can easily overcome under your own 
cards, as some Dilemmas deliver bonus points if 
they are solved. Both players then place one 
Outpost somewhere along the spaceline. Finally, 
you take your remaining pile— which includes 
Ship, Personnel, Equipment, Event and Interrupt 
cards-— shuffle it together and deal out a starting 
hand of seven cards (unlike Magic, there is no 
maximum to the number of cards one can hold in 
one's hand). 

The last player to have layed down a 
Dilemma card goes first. Each tum you may 
place one of the following cards into play: one 
crew member, one ship, one picce of equipment, 
or one Event card. Event cards come in two types: 
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either they create an obstacle to slow down your 
opponent, or they give you an advantage over 
your opponent. Once in play, Event cards usually 
stay on the table, although that is not always the 
case, There are over 40 Event cards available in 
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the first series, from Espionage cards that allow 
you to atfempt Missions that are not of your 
affiliation, to the Atmoshpheric Ionization card, 
which interferes with personnel beaming to and 
from a planet, to Nutational Shiclds, which allows 


Exsataligy 


each of your ships to boost their shield ratings for 
each Engineer you have on board. 

After a number of tums both players will 
have managed to put enough ships and personnel 
into play that they may want to start sending out 
expeditions along the spaceline. To send out a 
crew, you simply gather up all the personnel and 
equipment you want on a particular ship, place all 
those cards under the ship card, and begin moving 
them along the spaceline toward Missions you feel 
you can accomplish with the cards you have on 
onboard. When your crew finally attempts a 
Mission, you flip the entire stack over and must 
first deal with the Dilemmas underneath before 
moving on to the Mission. 

Dichard trekkers will recognize each 
Dilemma from specific Next Generation 
episodes, although for game purposes the wording 
on most Dilemma descriptions has been 
generalized so as to separate it from its original 
plot. Dilemmas run from simple obstructions 
(such as the Impassable Door, a forcefield which 
requires that one member of the Away Team have 
Computer Skill) to difficult encounters (such as 
the entity Nagilum, who will automatically kill off 
half your crew unless that crew has personnel with 
at least 3 Diplomacy skills, or the crew has a 
combined strength greater than 40) to near- 
impossible perils (such as the extremely powerful 


Borg Ship, which, once discovered, will move 
along the entire spaccline attacking everything, in 
its path). Ifa crew can overcome a Dilemma, they 
may move onto the next Dilemma in the stack. If 
they are unable to overcome a Dilemma, then they 
are “stopped” for the rest of the turn and may do 
no further actions until the next game tum. After 
all the dilcnunas ina stack are overcome, the crew 
may attempt the Mission. 

There is one other major type of card in the 
game, and that is the Interrupt. Like Events, 
Interrupts come in two types: those that cause 
your opponent problems, and those that give you 
an advantage. Unlike the other types of 
cards, Interrupts may be played at any time and in 
any number. Some Interrupts allow you to take 
an extra tum, while some, such as the Escape Pod, 
or Emergency Transporter Armbands, allow 
personnel to escape from exploding ships and 
other dire predicaments. Something I haven't 
mentioned about ST: TNGCCG is combat. This is 
due to the fact that the designers have played 
down the concept of combat as part of the game 
because the TV series played down violence as an 
acceptable solution to problems. In fact, in a 
move very much keeping with the flavor of the 
show, if you are playing the Federation you 
CANNOT be the aggressor and initiate combat. 
No matter your affiliation, no points are gained in 


fighting an opponent (although it certainly is one 
way to whittle down an opponent’s cards), and 
fighting often reduces both sides down to the point 
where neither player can earn any more points 
from Missions. 

The combat mules they do have are fairly 
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single — i if the fight i is ship to ities and your 
weapons rating is larger than your opponent's 
shield rating, you damage the enemy ship. 
Damage it twice and it is destroyed. Iftwo Away 
‘Teams on a planet fight each other, then add up the 
total strengths of the Teams; the Team which has 
the smaller strength loses one crew member at 
random. Combat does not occur on a regular 
basis, and, more importantly, there are easier ways 
to wipe out an opponent's ship and crew than 
risking your own flect. 

The major problem with the game can be 
summed up in one sentence: The rules should have 
been sent back for at least another rewrite, and then 
it should have been playtested more. For one 
thing, the rulebook itself is poorly written, leaving 
several important elements 
of the game without clear 
explanations and definite 
rulings. To cover this, the 
designers say— far too 
many times— that the 
cards themselves are self- 
explanatory and should 
resolve any questions 
about how they may be 
played. Unfortunately this 
is not always true. 

While the cards look 
great, the writing on them 
is mediocre at best, and 
the text pertaining to game 
play is oflen open to 
multiple interpretations. 
More than a few of the 
Dilemma cards offer no 
clear indication as to when 
a crew “overcomes” them, 
or whether they will “stop" 
a crew or not (this particular problem has lead to 
far too many heated discussions in our gaming 
group). As stated above, sometimes the 
"classification" of a character counts as a skill, but 
sometimes it doesn't. A personnel card which has 
the Engineer classification can be used to solve 
Missions or overcome dilemmas which require an 
Enginecring skill; however, an Officer 
classification does not count as a "Leadership" skill 
for Missions and Dilemmas, but it counts as 
Leadership during combat. Some personnel have 
“super” expertise in some areas. For example, 
Picard is a "super" diplomat with Diplomacy x2, or 
two Diplomacy skills, and LaForge is a "super" 
enginecr— but this is not written out as Engineer 
x2 on his card: you are to count his Classification 
as one skill, and the Engincer skill in the skill text 
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box as his second Fastiiceris skill. Confused? 

So are most of the people who have picked up the 
game. These are the kind of kinks which should be 
worked out in an arduous playtest. I have heard 
several arguments from people that Magic: ‘The 
Gathering also had rules problems when it first 
came out, and this is true. But ST: TNGCCG 
appears to have been rushed onto the market to 
capitalize on Magic's popularity. Even if Decipher 
started working on the rules in September 1993, 
soon after Magic hit the gaming world, they would 
have only had a few months to create and playtest 
the rules to get the game out by its original release 
date. Compare this to the two years Magic spent in 


development. | One important element that 
suffered in this rush was game balance. There are 
three cards in particular that 


often guarantee a player's 
victory. The cards are: "Red 
Alert" (which allows a 
player to play as many ship, 
personnel and equipment 
cards as they want per turn), 
"Static Warp Bubble" 
(which forces your opponent 
to discard one card before 
the end of their turn) and 
"The Traveller: 
Transcendence" (allowing a 
player to draw two cards per 
turn and nullifying the 
above mentioned Static 
Warp Bubble). Due to the 
advantage these cards gives 
a player, if they have them, 
they will always put them 
into a deck, and if'a player 
doesn't have them, and is 
playing against someone 
who does, they are virtually guaranteed to lose. 
Since normally only one card may be played per 
tum, Red Alert is particularly nasty if it is found in 
the initial draw, allowing a player to drop ships, 
personnel, and equipment onto the table at will. 
While this doesn't assure victory, on more than one 
occasion I or my opponent was able to play Red 
Alert, ficld a ship and crew and solve at least onc 
Mission, all on the first turn. The lead it can give 
someone is often insurmountable. 

In a small group of gamers who only have a 
limited pool of cards to draw on, this could quickly 
kill interest. Besides the unbalanced play, some of 
the rules seem arbitrary. In the basic game, for 
instance, your deck must have exactly sixty cards. 
Why? No explanation is given, but I think 
Decipher was anticipating that some pcopic would 
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only buy one 60-card starter deck and expect to be 
able to play with that (not that this is possible, as 
you'll see below). 

Another arbitrary item is that you draw your 
cards at the end of your turn. ‘The only reason I 
can see for this is that Decipher wanted to be 
"different" from other card games, but all this does 
is trip up people. Even my non-gaming friends 
thought this rule was dumb because, again and 
again, people forget to draw a card when their 
tum is over. 

The biggest arbitrary rule of all is that a 
player may only put one non-Interrupt card into 
play aturn. Since cards do not have purchase 
costs ("In space, no one can hear you tap") this 
appears to be the simplest solution the designers 
could come up with to get 
cards into play. Not only 
does this allow cards like 
"Red Alert" to throw the 
game out of whack, but it 
can also make for long, 
slow stretches of time in the 
game while each player 
puts one card into play, puts 
one card into play, puts one 
card into play, puts one 
card into play, until they 
have enough to tackle a 
Mission. Plus, if you lose 
most of your personnel 
tackling that first Mission, 
it may be quite awhile 
before you have enough 
cards on the table to get 
back into the game. 

My final rules 
complaint is this: while the 
ideas behind the game are 
very clever, they don't always translate into a 
compelling game. To earn Mission points, you 
must make sure you have the skills and attributes 
needed, and this often involves checking and 
rechecking, adding and readding the numbers and 
skills on your cards. More often than not, a 
Dilemma card will take out just the crew member 
or equipment you need, leaving you unable to 
solve the Mission until you get a similar card into 
play, go back to your outpost to pick it up, then 
return to the Mission card. Solving a Mission is 
often anti-climatic. 

And if you are unable to replace certain 
cards that have been removed from play or 
retrieve them from the discard pile (there are 
several Events and Interrupts that allow you to 
rescue discarded cards), you may find yourself in 


a position where nothing you have in play will 
allow you to solve further missions. All you can 
do then is putter around, biding your time until 
somcone runs out of cards and the game ends by 
default (that's another questionable rule: if 
someone runs out of cards, the game ends and the 
player with the most points—- no matter what the 
total— wins. ‘This is true even if both players 
have several large ships with full crew 
complements still on the board, and are still able 
to solve Missions.) 

One of the things Decipher has borrowed 
directly from Magic: The Gathering is the method 
in which its collectable card game is packaged and 
distributed. Starter sets of ST: TNGCCG contain 
60 randomly distributed cards and a rules booklet, 
while booster packs contain 
15 cards each. Like Magic, 
ST:TNGCCG was first 
released in a “limited” 
version which was printed 
with black borders, while all 
future “unlimited” releases 
will have a white border. 
There were 363 cards in this 
initial series, printed in an 
availability of 121 common 
cards, 121 uncommon cards 
and 12) rare cards 
(Decipher has also touted a 
plan to release “ultra-rare" 
cards in coming months 
through special promotions, 
although as this writing no 
definitive information on 
| these ultra-rares was 
available). Whilc this 
system worked well with 
Magic, it works against 
ST:TNGCCG. The Star Trek game system is 
specifically designed around matching cards, and 
if you have one card and don't have something to 
match it with, that card is 
useless. Due to the random distribution of the 
cards, people buying only a starter, or even a 
starter and a booster or two, will mostly likely not 
have enough matching cards to put together one 
decent deck. Decipher encourages people to 
substitute other cards if they are lacking a 
particular outpost or Mission card, but if you don't 
know what to substitute this solution lacks 
viability. Decipher also encourages people to get 
out and trade for cards they don't have, but even if 
you were to get enough cards for one good deck, 
all you will have is one deck, and playing it will 
get old after a time. 
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Part of the appeal of Magic was its e 
versatility, the ability to pull cards from a limited M ad D ash 
pool and make up a variety of decks. 7 y 
ST:TNGCCG's cards don't offer the same wealth review by Kris Gould 
of combinations. Whereas a single Magic card 
can affect a broad range of other cards, many of Educational games can be pretty boring. In 
the Star Trek cards only have a single use. ‘To fact, most of them are so caught up in being 
further complicate this problem, many of the educational that they are downright unplayable. 
ST: TNGCCG cards require a second cardto be But I bought Mad Dash anyway, because it was 
of use. All Vulcan personnel, for example, have new and inexpensive, and maybe it would end up 
the Mindmeld skill; unfortunately, you must have being fun (after all, Take Off is fun, especially if 
the Mindmeld Interrupt card to activate this skill. you play with some nasty and vengeful people who 

The only solution to this shortcoming is are willing to fly back out of Hawaii just to knock 
(and I'm sure it will make Decipher happy) isto another plane back to start!). It turned out that I 
buy lots of cards. This is a solution that may not made a good move. 
be attractive to too many people. ST:TNGCCG The box is nothing much to look at; just a 
has been released in the wake of the small, dark blue box, big enough to hold two 
unprecedented success of Magic. While Magic decks of cards, with "mad dash!" written on it in 
was originally designed so that players could red, and a white outline of the United States. 
enjoy the game drawing on a limited pool of Inside it you get four colorful maps of the United 
cards, its creators never imagined that gamers States, one page of rules (for two different games), 
would go so crazy over it to the point that they are a three minute timer, and a deck of fifty cards; one 
spending hundreds— or thousands!— of dollars for each state. The state cards have the state name 
on acard game. The designers at Decipher not —_ and a number of points printed on them, from 1 to 
only imagined people buying tons of Star Trek ‘8, except for Alaska and Hawaii, which are wild 


cards, they seem to expect it. cards and worth no points. The maps show the 
While Decipher is planning to release a states, the largest and capital cities for each state, 

"true" starter set later this year (the set will and major rivers, lakes, and national parks. It also 

contain one Federation deck and one Klingon contains listings of the states in order of size and 


deck, and have all the right personne! to solve the population, along with some trivia facts that are 
Missions in the set), it is unfortunate they didn't used in the second game, “State Secrets". 
start off this way (another collectable card game Play is pretty straightforward. Each player is 
currently available, Galactic Empires, does offer dealt half of the deck (it is basically a two 
a basic starter sct that has all the cards you need _ player game), which they spread out on the table in 
to start playing out of the box). There was a front of them, with a map close by for casy 
backlash in our gaming group when it was reference. The three minute timer is turned over, 
discovered you needed to buy a lot of cards just to and they must form the highest-scoring path 
play a decent game, and that kind of reaction they can before the time runs out. The paths are 
doesn't bode well for Decipher. Of the hard-core formed out of the cards, with two states played 
gamers in our group who did buy lots of cards, _ next to each other only if they actually are adjacent, 
almost all have already tired of ST: TNGCCG so unfess you are a whiz at U.S. geography, you 
and moved on to other games. But two of my need the map close by for reference. The two wild 
non-gaming Trekker friends who have the cards (Alaska and Hawaii) may be used as any 
game—- and who benefited from solid working _ state, but they can not substitute for a card already 
decks as Christmas presents - are quite happy in your path, and they are worth no points. When 
with it and still enjoy playing. As for myself, in time is up, you score the points for every state card 
spite of my complaints, | like the cards I do have, in your path, if it is a legal path. But if your path 
and enjoy an occasional game. For most gamers, has any errors you score nothing! ‘lhe number of 
however, this won't be enough to justify investing points for each state is inversely proportional to the 
in Star Trek: The Next Generation Customizable number of states touching it. So Missouri, which is 
Card Game. O adjacent to cight other states (!), scores 1 point, 
while Maine, which you can not reach if you don't 
J.P. Trostle Gape@aol.com) is an editorial also have New Hampshire (or a spare wild card), is 
cartoonist and gamer, and has written gaming _ worth eight points. You also get a twenty point 
stuff for TSR, Steve Jackson Games, and the bonus for going coast to coast— touching both the 
late, great magazine Gateways. Atlantic and the Pacific (the Gulf of Mexico doesn't 
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count). You play cither a sct number of rounds, or 
up to a specific score, and the player with the 
highest score wins. 

There is plenty of tension as you search for 
the right cards to use before time runs out. All 
the games I have played have been a frenzied rush 
to get the twenty point coast-to-coast bonus, with 
extra points for adding more states only being 
considered if there was time after that, or once a 
player realized that going coast to coast was 
impossible with the cards he had. I would like to 
try it once without the coast-to-coast bonus, just to 
see how the strategies would change. Three 
minutes seems like just enough time to get a decent 
path made if you are very quick, but never long 
enough so that you can just twiddle your thumbs as 
the last grains of sand fall. There is always a 
higher scoring path you could have made if you 
had ten minutes to think about it. 

The game is fast and nerve-wracking, and a 
great challenge for people who don't mind 
games that put them under time pressure. The 
main problem is that the split of the cards can be 
downright unfair, with the luck of the deal making 
too much of an impact on the score. If you don't 
have Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, or New 
Mexico, then you have to use your precious Alaska 
card as one of those states if you want to have any 
chance of going coast to coast. And if a similar 
thing happens further along, and you don't have 
Hawaii, then you're sunk. This problem can be 
partially solved by making sure you play enough 
rounds to even out the spread of good and bad 
hands, But if you want to make it totally fair, the 
only way I can think of doing it is playing 
duplicate-style. Have each player write down their 
twenty five cards after each hand, play three 
rounds, then sort through (or have a willing third 
party sort through) and play the same three rounds 
over with the other player's hands. The player with 
the highest score for all six rounds is the winner. 

My best strategy was to start on the west 
coast (it is easy to see whether you have any of the 
three west coast states) and head eastward. After 
playing cach state, I look to see what states border 
it, and then look through my spread-out cards to 
see if [have any of them. A friend of mine plays 
by sorting all of his cards by location before 
starting any path, but this has occasionally placed 
him in the situation of just starting his path when 
the time runs out. At any rate, if you find that you 
can't go coast to coast, you must quickly try to find 
your highest valued cards and see if you can get 
them into a path. It's not easy. And you have to 
keep in mind that at the four corners (Utah, 
Arizona, Colorado, and New Mexico) all four 
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states are considered to touch each other. 

The rules say that you can play a three- 
player game by taking out two cards and only 
allowing two minutes. This would make coast to 
coast even harder to achieve. And for four or 
more, use two or more decks (NOT shuffled 
together). There is also a master version, where 
you aren't allowed to look at the maps while 
creating your path. (I shudder at the thought!) 

The other game included is called "State 
Secrets", and is played with the same equipment. 
It seems to be an educational combination of War 
and Trivial Pursuit. Each player plays one of their 
state cards face down after someone calls out 
“Population” or "Size". The cards are turned over 
and the state with the biggest population (or size) 
takes the trick. But you don't just get to take your 
trick. Another player can challenge by asking you 
to name the capital or biggest city of any state, or 
else ask you one of the other trivia questions 
printed on the map. If you get it wrong, you lose 
the trick. If you are right, you get it and your 
challenger has to discard one of his tricks. I 
havent tried it yet, but this game seems a lot less 
interesting than "Mad Dash”. 

I find Mad Dash quick and intense, and with 
the maps there for reference, you don't have 
to be a geography whiz to play well. My group 
has also come up with an altemate way to play 
with three or more, although it's reall 
game. The cards 
are dealt out, and 
one of the two 
extra cards is 
turned face up. 
Starting at that 
state, the players 
all together must 
create a path, 
each playing intum. “™* 

If you don't have a playable card, you must play a 
card face down as a wild card, but you may not 
call it a state that has been played face up. If you 
really are stuck, you may start the path again from 
any state. After all cards are played, each player 
gets the score of all the cards he played face-up. 
This makes a decent multi-player game, but [ still 
prefer the origina! two player Mad Dash. It's quick 
and simple and, ike it or not, you will come away 
from it with a little better knowledge of the layout 
of the United States. I'm eager to see how long it 
will take them to create other versions of this 
game. The most logical next step, I think, would 
be to create one for Europe. (Iceland could be a 
wild card.) Keep this up and people may even 
begin to enjoy leaming geography! 
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+ Icehouse 

This is a weird game. 

I mean that in the litcral scnse— it’s 
unusual, completely unlike other games. First of 
all, it’s a board game without a board. Second, it 
docsn’t have any turns. And third, its the only 
game I know marketed in both an origami and a 
xyloid edition (that means “of or like wood” — I 
checked Webster's. Thought I’d save you the 
trouble.). 

Icehouse comes with a lengthy rule book 
neatly subdivided into quickstart and full-length 
sections, some handy reference cards, four “stash 
pads”, sixty pyramids divided evenly amongst 
three sizes and four colors, and a cloth bag to hofd 
them in. 

The first thing you have to do is choose your 
playing surface. Since the game has no board, the 
playing surface itself becomes the field of battle. 
Everyone starts with their stash pad in front of 
them on the table and all fifteen of their pyramids 
on their stash pad. The game begins when each 
player has one hand on one of their pieces. Pieces 
can be played either offensively or defensively. 
Stand a pyramid on its base and you have a 
defensive piece. Point one on its side at an 
opponent’s defensive piece and you've got an 
attack. Each pyramid is worth 1-3 points (the 
larger the piece, the greater its value). The idea of 
the game is to “ice” opposing defenders by 
pointing pieces at them worth a combined total 
greater than the defender’s value. When all stash 
pads are empty, successful attackers and un-iced 
defenders earn their value in points. 

Confused? You're not alone. Icehouse 
proved to be a difficult game to teach to people. 
That’s because there are a few more rules to 
consider. You can’t move your pieces once you 
place them. Attackers must be no farther than one 
length away from their targets. Attackers can only 
be pointed at opposing defenders— not other 
attackers, defenders of the same color, or nothing 
at all. Because the position of the pieces is so 
important, bumping them forces the culprit to give 
away one of his pieces to an opponent. 

But wait, there’s more. The game is played 
without tums, so anyone can play at any time— 
but only with one hand. You might think this 
would lead to chaos, but in practice the game 
tends to start with a flurry of activity and then 
slow down as players take stock of the situation. 
You see, I’m not done yet. 

If you ever get down to seven or fewer 
pieces left on your stash pad and all your 
defending pieces are iced, you can be “put in the 
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icehouse.” If an opponent notices your situation, 
he gets all your pieces and you get 0 points for the 
round. You also have to beware of over-icing a 
defender. This occurs if the defender is iced with 
so many attack picces that it would stay iced if 
one of the attackers were removed. If this 
happens, the defender’s owner can remove one 
such attacker and take it prisoner. You can then 
play these pieces elsewhere where they won’t help 
their owner. 

There are advanced rules involving 
imaginary walls between defending pieces, and 
plenty of variations to choose from. In fact, the 
tule book is quite generous with the options it 
presents. It also provides clear, illustrated 


examples of all the important principals, a much- 
appreciated touch. 

A truly unique abstract game, but not one 
I’m clamoring to play again. I'It quickly admit 
that I’m sure I’m just missing the boat here. We 
Started out having no idea what we were doing, 
which is pretty normal when leaming a new game. 
But it never got better. No matter how hard we 
tried to play strategically, the outcome still seemed 
rather random. We also couldn’t see any reason 
not to play attackers so that their tips touch the 
pieces they’re attacking, making it impossible for 
an opponent to block your attack by slipping 
another piece in the way. The examplcs in the 
tules don’t seem to expect this, and as a result 
some of the strategies they outline aren’t 
particularly effective in practice. 

Also contrary to what the rules suggest, we 
found ourselves playing all of our own defenders 
in a group near our stash pads, resulting in 
segregated clumps of pyramids and making it 
impossible to block attackers with attackers of our 
own. Again, this is probably just an example of 
our poor play— the solution is obviously to play 
your defenders near your opponents’. 

Icehouse didn’t jazz me, but your mileage 
may certainly vary. The xyloid set is rather 
attractive, and the origami set is certainly a low- 
risk investment. O 
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+ Star Trek: The Next Generation Interactive VCR Board Game 


reviewed by J.P Trostle 


When Decipher, Inc jumped on the 
collectable card game bandwagon with their Star 
Trek card game, they had an edge over anyone 
else who might have had the same idea: they 
already had a licensing deal with Paramount. For 
several years, Decipher has produced the role- 
playing "How To Host A Mystery” with a 
Star Trek: The Next Generation theme, as well as 
board games that tied into the Gene Roddenberry's 
24th century. This past Christmas I received the 
board game "A Klingon Challenge" from (of 
all people) my new mother-in-law. Like 
Decipher’s other Star Trek products, this 
“Interactive VCR Board Game" accents style over 
substance, but unlike their Customizable Card 
Game (see accompanying review), I have no 
complaints about "A Klingon Challenge.” It was 
created to be a game of face-paced, mindless fun 
and, boy, does it deliver! 

Designed for 3-6 people, each player 
represents a maintenance crew member who 
is working on the Enterprise's malfunctioning 
computer while it is docked at Starbase 74. 
Thinking no one is aboard, Kavok, a renegade 
klingon (played by Robert O'Reilly-who also 
played Gowron, leader of the High Council on 
The Next Generation) highjacks the starship. He 
can no longer stand the peace treaty with the 
Federation and plans on using the Enterprise to 
start a glorious war. You and your fellow crew 
members, trapped on board the Enterprise, are the 
only ones who can stop him. And you only have 
an hour to do so. 

To regain control of the ship, you must 
move around the gameboard-a track in the shape 
of the Starship Enterprise-visiting various rooms 
and corridors to collect computer access cards, 
isolinear chips for your tricorder, and a phaser. 
Once you have all of these, you can attempt to 
reach the bridge via a Jefferies Tube and stun 
Kavok, thereby saving the day. The game itself is 
a no-brainer "roll the dice, move your mice" affair. 
The fun comes from the bells and whistles 
Decipher provides. There is a sheet of 
Communicator Pin stickers that every player must 
wear, and everyone pets a color-coded tricorder to 
carry with them. The tricorder is a clever 3-D 
piece of cardboard which allows you to put the 5 
isolinear chips you need in slots along the side. 

The piece that makes the whole kit 
worthwhile is the hour-long VCR tape that is 
central to the game. On it you will sce Kavok steal 


the Enterprise from Starbase 74. You will see him 
discover you and your crewmates, and the 
challenge he issues you to stop him. Then the 
game begins, as a clock in the comer of the screen 
counts down the hour until you reach the Klingon 
Homeworld and the war begins. Every few 
minutes, Kavok pops up on the screen and shouts 
“You! The one who is moving! I have detected 
you!” At this, the person who's tum it is must 
slap his or her communicator and respond, "Yes 
Captain Kavok!" (To encourage "cooperation" 
with the video image, if the player refuses to 
embarrass themselves by hitting an imaginary 
communicator, the first player to point out that 
they have failed to do so gets to take a computer 
access card from the uncooperating player. This 
helps keeps everyone in line!) Most of the time 
Kavok shouts something like: “You thought you 
were clever?! I have detected you and am 
dropping a stasis field around you!” (not to worry, 
due to the malfunctioning computer, no stasis field 
ever last more than a minute or two); however, 
every so often, he will reward a player for showing 
such "bravery as befitting a warrior." Robert 
OReilly has great fun with the role, shouting and 
growling and spitting out insults, just as a klingon 
should. 

As a game, "A Klingon Challenge” is pretty 
dumb, but as a social event, played with a half- 
dozen good friends (preferably trekkers who can 
get into the spirit of the thing), it's a blast. 
Personally I would have never bought this game 
on my own (it is not cheap!), but if you have a 
rabid trekker for 2 relative or a friend, it makes a 
great gift. Og 
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« The Game of Y 
review by Mark Engelberg 
Every once in a while, I run across a strategy 
game that seems to possess a certain elegance that 
appeals to my sense of abstract aesthetics. Once in 
a bluc moon, such a game actually turns out to be 
fun. Much to my delight, The Game of Y turned 
out to be such a game. 

In The Game of Y, all the complexity is 
contained entirely in the unique playing board, a 
vaguely triangular mesh resembling a squashed 
geodesic dome. Movement is as simple as can 
be— players take turns placing stones on nodes of 
the oddly shaped lattice. The goal is also quite 
simple— each player must try to connect the three 
edges of the board with an unbroken network of 
his or her stones (which often end up resembling a 
Y, hence the name). 

This goal state yields one of the most fun 
and elegant aspects of the game: there is no 
stalemate in Y; 
no matter how 
badly each 
player 
plays, someone 
will definitely 


it's not merely a 
race to see who can accomplish this objective first; 
the act of connecting all three edges is equivalent 
to blocking the other person 

from meeting that goal. Therefore, in Y, offense 
and defense are truly synonymous concepts. 

Many strategy games fall short because they force 
the player to spend too much time on either 
defense or offense and aren't properly balanced in 
this way; in Y this isn't even an issue. 

The game of Y is definitely one of the most 
fair, balanced strategy games I've played in a long 
time. Usually after a few sessions of any strategy 
game, I quickly realize that either the player who 
goes first or the player who goes second always 
has a distinct advantage, and that certain starting 
plays are significantly more powerful than others. 

It is clear that the creators of Y spent a great 
deal of time making the different regions of the 
board (comers and edges versus central) similar in 
strategic strength. In fact, a historical note in the 
manual explains that two different mathematicians 
separately came up with the basic goal concept of 
Y in the mid 60s, one of whom continued to tweak 
the board over the next couple of decades until he 
arrived at the strange but well-balanced board that 
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Kadon decided topublish. 

Despite this, it is still possible for the player 
who goes first to have a slight advantage, if he 
really knows what he is doing, and has the total 
freedom to go wherever he wants. This is why the 
rules recommend that the first move be determined 
by the good old "pic-cutting” strategy: One person 
picks where the first stone will po, and the other 
decides who goes first. ‘This yields an opening 
play with a maximal balance. 

Y also lends itself well to handicapping for 
people of different skill levels. For the slightest 
level of handicapping, the weaker player is given 
the freedom to go first on any space. To increase 
the handicap, the weaker player can play multiple 
stones on the first turn. 

The game is a bit pricey, and is available 
only direct from Kadon, but the handcrafted 
hardwood board is well constructed, and even the 
stones have a nice feel to them. I personally 
would rather pay less and play on a cheap pattern- 
printed-on-cardboard board, but at least it's nice to 
know that you get fine quality for the extra 
money, and this quality does ultimately add to the 
overall aesthetics of the game. Furthermore, the 
game also comes with rules for several other 
strategy games to play on Y's board. While these 
other games are merely minor diversions without 
the depth of Y (like a version of Chinese 
Checkers), it's nice to know that the makers of the 
game have sought to further extend the value of 
your i 
But the bottom line is that the game of Y is 
fun to play. The first couple of games I played 
with my fiancee (before either of us developed a 
sense for Y strategy) were an absolute riot as we 
each stumbled toward a win, trying to build 
blatant, direct lines of stones to connect the edges. 
But each of us quickly gained an intuitive feel for 
some of the strategies, and we found ourselves 
building more subtle, spread-out web-like patterns 
that could be filled in later. Every once in a while, 
one of us would discover a cool move or concept 
in a moment of desperation, and we'd both learn 
from that and incorporate that notion into our 
strategic reportoire. An average game consistently 
takes less than a half an hour, so it was easy to 
keep saying, "Let's play one more time..." 

Oh sure, since the game is so well balanced, 
certainly if both players have total mastery over 
the game and always make optimal moves, the 
outcome of the game is probably determined by 
the first few moves. But hey, unearthing the 
strategies for this very accessible game and 
achieving that level of mastery is a lot of fun, and 
isn't that what a good game is all about? a 
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¢ Tiles 


Tiles bills itself as a crossword game system 
rather than a mere game, and I'd have to agree. It 
includes equipment and rules for over a dozen 
solitaire and multi-player games. I’ve not had the 
opportunity to play the game with anyone else, so 
this review is based on the solitaire variations. 

Inside the stylish black box is a bag full of 
72 plastic letter tiles, 24 in each of yellow, green, 
and red. All the yellow tiles are vowels, all the 
green tiles are the most common consonants (L, N, 
R, S, T), and the red tiles are everything else. 

This grouping of letters is both simple and clever, 
making it easy to construct games and puzzles 
tailored to the desired level of difficulty or 
ensuring that challenges are solvable. 

Apair of black plastic trays are specially 
designed to hold the matching color-coded frames. 
By flipping and/or rotating these frames, you can 
create sixteen different crossword patterns which 
can be combined in over 200 ways. That sounds 
pretty impressive, but it isn’t really— the different 
patterns increase the possible word combinations, 
but don’t make much difference in actual play. 

Tiles suggests over a dozen and a half ways 
to play, at least twelve of them solitaire. Most of 
them start by selecting a set of tiles (19 for a hard 
game, 22 for a moderate game, or 25 for an easy 
game) distributed evenly across the threc colors, 
with an extra tile coming from the group of your 
choice. Then you pick a frame position and try to 
“frame” a solution by filling the crossword pattern 
with words formed by your tiles. 

Four Score is one of the basic games and the 
one I spent the most time with. The object is to 
“frame” twenty solutions with four score (80) 
different words using the same tiles and frame 
position. This pretty much involves arranging 
your tiles in the frame until you have four 
interlocking words, writing those words down, and 
then anagramming everything to find new 
solutions. I was surprised to discover how much 
fun this is. My roommate and I passed a tray back 
and forth during a televised baseball game, taking 
tums coming up with solutions and awarding golf 
claps for particularly nice words. 

Ad Infinitum is essentially the same, but 
with the challenge of framing as many different 
solutions as you can find instead of just twenty. In 
Patterns, you keep the same tile selection but try 
to frame solutions for all sixteen possible frame 
positions using 64 different words 

_ Some solitaires utilize both trays. Daily 
Double is a variant for people who like a little 


mental stimulation with their moming coffee. 

Start by making a two-frame solution using any of 
the 72 tiles. Each morning, frame another 
solution using the same 38 tiles but a different 
eight words. Keep going one per morning and see 
how long you can go before running dry. 

Perhaps the most interesting solitaire version 
is Continuum. Another of the “frame as many 
solutions are you can” school, this one gives you 
26 tiles and any number of frame positions. Use 
19 of them to form a solution. Next make a 4-7 
letter word with the remaining tiles and place it in 
the other frame. Use the rest of the tiles to make a 
new solution and then start a third with a 4-7 letter 
word from the new set of remainders. Keep this 
going for as long as possible without repeating a 
word, or try to make a full circle where the 
remaining word of the last solution is one of the 
same words from the first. 

Ok, enough with the solitaire— what about 
games for more than one person? Fair Trade 
offers a crossword solving challenge for two 
players or teams. Each selects 25 tiles, frames a 
solution, and discards the remaining tiles. Next, 
players create definitions for each word in the 
solution and write them down in alphabetical 
order of the words they define. Finally, arrange 
the tiles in alphabetical order and swap trays and 
definitions, racing to be the first to solve the 
other’s challenge. 

If you prefer, you can try Scrimmage. Each 
player chooses the same number of tiles at 
random, then races to be the first to frame a 
solution. Levels is similar: both players start with 
25 tiles for the first round. The winner uses 22 
tiles in the next round, and if he wins again 19 
tiles. The first person to win with 19 tiles wins the 


course, the 
only limit to 
what you can 
do with Tiles 


offered in the _ : 
rules are merely variations on a theme, but the 
equipment is certainly rich with possibilities for 
your own inventions. It’s also quite satisfying to 
fiddle with. Try setting up a frame and just 
leaving it nearby while you watch TV— it'll 
make the commercials pass by much faster. To 
get a taste of what Tiles is like, try the two-frame 
puzzle on the front cover. Oo 
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«Mush 


reviewed by Kris Gould 


White Wind has come out with some of the 
most intcresting and playable games of the past 
few years. Freight Train has become one of my 
gaming group's favorite games, Elfenroads is a 
fascinating mixture of gaming ideas, and Santa 
Fe can hold its own compared to any of the best 
train games around. Even Fishy and Elfengold 
are more entertaining than most of the games 
produced by the larger U. S. game companies. So 
Thad no hesitation about buying the latest White 
Wind / Alan Moon game as soon as it came out. 

Mush comes in a bookshelf-sized box with a 
(pardon the pun) fetching illustration of a husky 
on the front. Inside are five game boards, six "sled 
boards", some nice wooden pieces, lots of small 
white chips and larger grey chips, and twenty four 
dog dice in red, blue, and green. The artwork, 
done by Katja Braasch in a rough ink and 
watercolor style, gives the game a good “Alaskan 
wilderness” atmosphere. 

The idea of the game is a very 
straightforward race between Anchorage and 
Nome in dogsleds. The five boards are laid out 
side by side in a line, with three paths leading 
from the start city to the finish, and plenty of 
chances to switch paths along the way. The 
boards are designed to be modular, so you can 
remove some of the ones in between for a shorter 
game. Generally on each board one path will be 
longer, another shorter, and one in between, but 
the shorter path has more mountain spaces to go 
through, and the longest path has the least 
mountains, or sometimes none. 

A game starts with each player choosing 
how to train his sled dogs: either for warm, 
moderate, or cold weather. However, there are 
strict limits on how many players can choose a 
particular type of training, so there is always a 
variety of training in the game, and the last player 
has no choice. Each player starts with twenty 
action chips, a sled board and playing piece in 
matching colors, a token to mark warm, moderate, 


or cold weather training, another token to mark 
current weather conditions, and cight small white 
chips to cover up the eight sled dogs when they 
become exhausted. The game is played in rounds, 
with each player having one turn to move each 
round. In each round, first the players bid action 
chips for the chance to go first. Whoever goes first 
then gets a free one-space move before the die is 
rolled to determine current weather conditions. 
Each player then takes a turn in order, starting 
with the first player. First the player looks to see 
how many healthy (uncovered) dogs there are on 
his sled card. This is how many dog dice he may 
roll. Then he looks at the current weather 
conditions and how his dogs are trained. If they 
are the same, he uses the green dog dice. If they 
are one space apart (cold-moderate, or moderate- 
warm) he uses the red dog dice, and if they are 
two spaces apart (cold-warm) he uses the blue dog 
dice. Each die rolled can either come up with a 
picture of a dog or a blank face. The green dice 
have four dogs and two blank faces, reds have 
three and three, and the blue dog dice have two 
dogs and four blank faces. For each dog rolled, 
the player can move one space. After moving, the 
player has one more exhausted dog, so one dog is 
covered by a white chip. Then, if his training 
matches the current weather, he may try to press 
one or two spaces further by rolling a die and 
consulting a chart. However, this is dangerous, 
since it may possibly exhaust one more dog 
without moving him any further. After each 
player has had a turn, the round is over and 
another begins. 

There are cities along the way where you 
can rest your dogs and earn more action chips. Of 
course you may rest in the wilderness, too, but for 
each tum spent resting in the wilderness you only 
uncover one dog, whereas if you rest in a city you 
will recuperate two or three dogs at a time, 
depending on the city. You can also gain action 
chips by resting, and these are handy for more 
than just bidding to go first. Firstly, there are the 
mountains (rough terrain). In order to get into a 
mountain space, you must roll a four or higher on 
the normal (one to six) die. If you fail your roll, 
you don't get into the space and your turn ends. 
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But before you roll you can spend one or two 
chips to add one or two to your die roll. Then 
there is the fact that no two pieces can occupy the 
same space on the board, and it costs four chips to 
step over another piece. And you can spend three 
chips to reroli all of your dog dice if you didn't 
like the first roll, or you can spend three chips to 
force another player to reroll his dog dice. You 
can spend two chips to remove one dog die from 
an opponent's roll, or spend five to move the 
avalanche (which starts the game off of the board) 
in front of an opponent. (You must roll a six to 
cross the avalanche, but you can spend chips to 
help your die roll, like the rough terrain spaces.) 
The first sled to get to Nome wins. 

The dynamics of the game work very well. 
Unlike most "race to the finish line” games, there 
are plenty of difficult choices to make. When do 
you rest, and for how long? How and when do 
you use your action chips? Do you take the short 
path through the mountains, or go around? Do 
you detour to the nearest city 
or push on toward the finish 
line? Is it worth the chips to 
g0 first? Is it worth the risk 
to try to press? 

l especially like the 
“exhausted dog” mechanism. 
This makes it important to 
pace yourself, and seek out 
the cities along the way. You 
can trade a tum of two of 
moving for the ability to move more quickly in 
future turns. The decision of how to train your 
dogs is very important, too. The weather chart 
you use depends on the position of whichever sled 
is in the lead. The first two boards are weighted 
heavily toward warm weather (four times as likely 
as cither of the other types), while the last two 
boards are weighted just as heavily toward cold 
weather. The middle board gives an equal chance 
to warm, moderate, and cold weather. It may 
seem like this means that modcrate weather 
training would be suicide, and it is true that 
moderate weather comes up very rarely. But the 
moderate trainer will never have to roll those 
terrible blue dice, so he is guaranteed at least a 
fifty-fifty chance of getting a dog with each die he 
rolls throughout the game. It's true that he will not 
be able to press very often, but pressing is risky 
anyway. Between warm and cold weather 
training, I first thought that cold would be the 
obvious best choice, but now I'm not so sure. 
With the weather depending on the leading sled, 
cold weather is rolled slightly more often during 
an average game than warm. And with the warm- 
weather trainer having an advantage at the 
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beginning of the game, he will be picked on more 
often than the cold-weather trainer. But the cold- 
weather team has its advantage at the end of the 
game, when the players usually have only a few 
healthy dogs left. The warm-weather team has its 
advantage at the beginning of the game, so they 
will often roll six, seven, or eight green dice at a 
time. It's a tough decision. 

The only problem I have with the game 
concerns the rough terrain spaces. Unlike 
avalanches, which you can spend chips to move, 
these are permanent parts of the board, and you 
can't spend three chips to make getting into a 
rough terrain space automatic. I can understand 
why this rule was made, because otherwise a 
person could save up enough chips to make a run 
for it on the shortest path, effectively ignoring all 
terrain in front of him since he can pay to go 
through anything. But it also means that a series 
of bad rolls (and it isn't too improbable to roll 
three or four ones in a row) can effectively take a 
person out of the race. In fact 
n_ this happened to BOTH of 
i] my opponents in one game, 
making that game quite 
unsatisfying. I would suggest 
that, on the tum after a player 
has failed to enter a mountain 
space because of a die roll, he 
be allowed to spend three 
chips to get into THAT 
SPACE ONLY. Still, in 
spite of this one problem that happened to come 
up, the game is very enjoyable. It is true that so 
far nobody has spent any chips to reduce the dog 
dice of another player, and the avalanches 
sometimes don't even get on the board. We seem 
to prefer saving our chips for rough terrain, 
rerolling dog dice, getting the early riser bonus, 
and jumping over other players. But I can see that 
in five or six player games it may be more 
common that several players would spend their 
chips to hamstring the leader, so that they may 
catch up. 

Mush is entertaining and engrossing, a credit 
to Alan Moon, and a welcome addition to the 
White Wind line. There is just enough complexity 
to keep the game interesting, yet the mechanics 
don't detract from or interfere with the flow of the 
game. The game length is variable, depending on 
the number of boards used (although I would 
there are less boards: four chips less for each 
board removed would be good...), so you can play 
a long or short game as your situation dictates, 
and still end up with an exciting race across 
Alaska. So hitch up your huskies and have fun!O) 
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EULOGY: KINGS & THINGS 


I consider myself a very lucky man. 

When I was in college, I was introduced to 
West End Games’ Kings & Things, the expanded 
version of Tom Wham’s King of the Tabletop 
game which first appeared in Dragon magazine. 
This is an ultra-lightweight fantasy wargame. I 
use the term “wargame” guardedly, because I’m 
not a wargamer. But given the nature of the 
game, the shoe fits. 

But Kings & Things does all this within a 
goofy little world where everything gets 
reincarnated and the geography changes every 
game. That last bit is because the game board is 
created anew each time by laying out a series of 
hexagons, forming a much larger hex. Each 
smaller hex represents a different type of terrain— 
forest, jungle, frozen waste, etc. It is these players 
will be fighting over, since possession of a terrain 
entitles you to safely use creatures native to it. 

Speaking of creatures (more properly 
referred to as Things), there are a bunch of them. 
Including among their ranks are will-o-wisps, 
pixies, creeping vines, whirling dervishes, and the 
dreaded killer puffins, to name a few. The whole 
lot are tossed into a cup along with magic items, 
treasures, special income counters, and random 
events. Players start with a random assortment of 
counters drawn from this mix, distributed amongst 
their three starting hexes. Players recruit more 
Things at random each turn (more hexes = more 
Things). Which is good, because they have an 
annoying tendency to disappear. 

The essence of the game involves moving 
stacks of concealed creatures around the board, 
stopping in any unowned or hostile hex. If 
someone else moves into a hex where you have 
Things, your Things are pinned and can’t move 
later in that turn— except for any flying critters 
you’ve got, which can flap out of there if none of 
the pinning beasts are flying too. 

If you move into a vacant hex, you roll a die 
to see what you discover there. On a 1 or a 6, it’s 
empty and you claim ownership. On any other 
roll an opponent draws that number of counters 
from the cup. These counters are what your 
expedition found, and if any creatures are there 
you’ve got to fight them in order to claim the hex. 

Each Thing has a power of 1 to 6 and rolls 
one dic in combat. If it rolls its power or less, it 
hits an enemy. The opposing player gets to decide 
which of his forces suffers the hit. In Kings & 
Things, every blow is mortal— whichever Thing 
gets chosen is killed and goes back to the cup. 


Some Things are better than others. 

Magical Things strike first in combat. Ranged 
Things strike next, but before normal Things. 
Charging Things get to roll two dice (and can thus 
hit twice) and flying ‘Things can travel farther and 
are harder to pin. 

You can choose to bribe the natives instead 
of fighting. Simply pay 1 gold per power point of 
the Thing you want to bribe and it goes back into 
the cup. But if the hex has any magic or treasures 
in it, the cost of bribery doubles. On the other 
hand, if the magic or treasure counters are still 
there when the natives are bribed or killed, you get 
to keep them. And your opponent is allowed to 
use a hex’s magic items on its natives’ behalf. 

Either way, you have to reveal all of the 
creatures exploring the hex. If any of them are 
native to terrain which you don’t own, any 
opponent can force you to discard these “bluff 
creatures” to the cup. 

If two opposing groups occupy the same 
hex, they slug it out for ownership. ‘Taking away 
an opponent’s only hex of a certain terrain type 
can devastate their forces in a single stroke. Either 
side can choose to retreat after any round of 
combat, all of which is decided by simple die rolls. 
Magic items can come in handy here— the 
Talisman will give all your Things a chance of 
surviving a hit, the Golem will fight for you with a 
power of 6, the magic bow will increase one of 
your Things’ power by 1! and make it ranged, etc. 

At the end of each tum, players can spend 
gold to increase the strength of one of their 
fortifications. Have enough income, build up to a 
citadel and hold onto it for a tum and you win the 
game— unless someone else built a citadel in the 
interim, in which case you’ve got to capture a 
second citadel to win. 

I haven’t even gotten into the random events 
(Teenypox! Big Juju!) and special characters 
(Master Thief!) which stir up the pot even more. 
Kings & Things is a humorous game— the 
combats are utterly comical if you narrate them a 
bit— but there’s strategy and tactics aplenty. 
There’s a very high random element— drawing 
the right Things and making the right die rolls 
makes a huge difference— but a skilled player can 
minimize these factors and consistently beat a 
novice. A game of Kings & ‘Things is usually a 
thoroughly unpredictable and enjoyable romp. 

Why am Ia lucky man? Because a friend 
snagged a now-hard-to-come-by copy of the game 
for me a few months ago. Thanks, Dave. oOo 
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Random Draw 
Miscellaneous Thoughts and Musings 


Last issue I mentioned that I'm now 
working at Sierra On-Line, and that I’d been 
playing a lot of Betrayal at Krondor (a computer 
fantasy role playing game based on Raymond 
Feist’s Riflwar novels). Although the game was 
lots of fun, I wasn't just playing it for kicks— it 
was work. Y’see, I’m writing the sequel. 

Actually, that’s not entirely true— it’s not 
really a sequel. Feist is working with another 
company now, so we won’t be using any of the 
characters or settings from Betrayal at Krondor. 
Which makes the new game a follow-up, not a 
sequel. We’re also doing it in Windows rather 
than DOS, so we’re going to be writing it from 
scratch. But it will be heavily based on the game 
system created for BAK. 

I find myself in the somewhat enviable 
position of being charged with the creation of an 
entirely new game world. Enviable, but daunting. 
L used to play D&D and Champions and like most 
role-players took a spin or two at running a game 
myself. I’ve donc this kind of thing before. But 
it’s not the same. 

For onc thing, that was a long time ago. ‘To 
be honest, our standards were much lower then. 
The games were going to be played with friends, 
and just about any world would have sufficed for 
our real goal of just getting together to have a 
good time. But I’m not just B.S.ing with friends 
now— my world has to stand up to the scrutiny of 
thousands of players. 

This world has to be incredibly detailed and 
planned out. When designing a paper-and-pencil 
RPG world, I could always kind of sketch out an 
area and make a note to myself like “small 
farming village here.” If the players wanted to 
explore the village, I could wing it as we went and 
go with the flow. You can’t do that with a 
computer game. If I want a village somewhere, 
it’s got to be completely designed from the outset. 
How many buildings are there? How are they 
positioned relative to each other? What’s in 
them? Who lives there? Do they have anything 
interesting to say? All of these questions have to 
be answered before the game ever begins. A 
computer game can’t adlib, it can only be 
programmed to seem that way. 

So I’ve been a major stress-puppy lately, 
and don’t see much respite on the horizon. Before 
ail this is through, I'll have created an entirely 
fnew game world, designed a few dozen different 


characters and scripted thousands of lines of 
dialogue, invented dozens of objects, places, and 
spells, and spent a depressing number of weekends 
at the office. I apologize in advance if The Game 
Report slips behind schedule along the way, but 
there’s only so much time in a day, and most of 


my waking thoughts are spent on this game. 


I’ve gotten to the point with Magic that I’ve 
got way too many cards to be able to use them 
effectively. Constructing a deck has become a 
monumental undertaking, I don’t even know 
what some of my cards do. I think it’s definitely 
time to consider selling off everything and then 
just picking up a few new decks to play with. Of 
course, I’ve been saying this for months. I’ve 
picked up a bunch of Illuminati: New World 
Order cards in the interim. Despite the flaws in 
the game, I really enjoy it. The cards themselves 
are funny and of dynamite quality. I think I still 
prefer the original game, but the new collectible 
version is fun in its own right. However, I think 
I'll be swearing off collectible card games for a 
while. Enough is too much. 


On a different note, there have been a rash of 
new science fiction shows cropping up on 
television lately. Unsurprisingly, not all of them 
are good. 

By far the best of the lot is the latest peek 
into Gene Roddenberry’s pet universe, Star Trek: 
Voyager. The folks at Paramount have leamed a 
lot from their last two shots at this. By the end of 
the pilot episode I already cared more about the 
Voyager crew than I do about the folks on Deep 
Space Nine after three years. I'm disappointed 
with the speed with which they’ve assimilated the 
Maquis crew in with the Starfleet folk. There was 
potential for some real dramatic tension there, but 
they quickly swept that under the rug. Likewise, 
I’m not terribly thrilled with the two main Maquis 
crewmembers, Chakotay and Torres. Harry Kim 
is fantastic, though, and Paris is also well-handied. 
The holographic doctor has gotten all the best 
lines, and I like the development they’ve done 
with him in just a few episodes. Kes had the 
potential to be amazingly annoying, but much to 
my delight they’ ve dodged the Wesley bullet. 

And Neelix is just a hoot. 

I'm still undecided about Kate Mulgrew’s 

Janeway. Her performance seems too forced and 
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calculated. She’s working too hard at it. In time, 
hopefully she’ll grow into the role and relax. 

They’ve also handled the Gilligan’s Island 
Syndrome well. We know they're not going to get 
home (despite the incredibly annoying teaser ads 
which apparently think viewers have the 
intelligence of a dead eggplant— which, I'll grant 
you, isn’t far off for some ‘T'rck fans)-— the series 
has only begin. We know that whenever they find 
something which might take them home, 
something will go wrong. But to their credit, the 
two episodes so far involving this false promise 
have put a different spin on things. In particular, 
the episode with the wormhole which tums out to 
go through time as well as space was well-written 
and acted. Janeway’s passionate appeal to the 
Romulan from her quarters was her best scene to 
date. 

The rest of the episodes have focused on 
other matters, some related to ship’s predicament 
and others merely interludes along their journey. 
Personally, I think the whole journey home bit 
will become tedious before long, and I hope the 
producers decide to bring the ship home after three 
or four seasons and then retool the show along the 
lines of The Next Generation with the Voyager 
galavanting throughout the known galaxy. 

Lower on the quality scale but still 
entertaining is Sliders, the latest from Fox. Four 
people, including a college student who happens 
to be a physics genius and his physics professor 
(John Rhys Davies), go “sliding” from one 
alternate reality to another— with no control over 
what reality they land in. The genius had rigged 
up a timer to retum them to their own reality after 
5 hours, but a tornado forced them to change the 
timer and slide ahead of schedule. Apparently, 
this was a bad thing. For some reason they don’t 
explain, this slid them to yet another reality rather 
than zapping them back home. Now, apparently 
unable to control the length of time they spend in 
each reality, they slide from one to the next hoping 
each time that the next leap— er, slide— will be 
the slide home. Sound familiar? 

There’s that pesky “journey home” chestnut 
again. The premise is hastily slapped together 
and doesn’t really hold up under scrutiny. For 
instance, I don’t quite get the deal with the timer, 
which apparently also doubles as a remote control 
for the gizmo which is creating the doorways 
between realities. Amazingly, it functions even 
though the gizmo is in another reality. Einstein 
would have a field day with that one. 

Of course, I’ll watch just about anything 
with John Rhys Davies, and the genius is rather 
sympathetic too. We’ve already seen a Soviet- 
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conquered United States. I’m sure it’s only a 
matter of time before we see an Earth where the 
South won the Civil War, where JFK wasn’t 
assassinated, and where Spam is a delicacy. 

Sure, it plays an awful lot like Quantum 
Leap, but it is an awfully fun premise to play with. 
I’m sure the writers are well aware of the cliches 
in this genre. Whether or not they avoid them is 
another question entirely, but I look forward to 
secing what they come up with. 

Third, and at the bottom of the barrel, is 
another entry from Fox: V.R.5. I forced myself to 
watch the entire pilot, but I have no intention of 
torturing myself a second time. Sliders’ premise 
may be flaky, but I it was set up reasonably and 
I’m willing to buy into it. But check this out. 
Lori Singer plays a woman who’s dad, a computer 
whiz in the early days of computing, died under 
mysterious circumstances along with her twin 
sister in a car accident from which she herself’ 
escaped. Ok, no problem. She’s now a phone 
company pole worker and hacker, and has built 
her own virtual reality gear from parts scrounged 
from the job. Okaaayyy... One day she 
accidentally puts her voice telephone handset into 
her accoustic coupler (accoustic coupler? Does 
anyone still use those? It must scream along at a 
blazing 300 baud, tops) and POOF! instead of her 
normal VR she’s suddenly in “real” VR, along 
with the person on the other end of the phone. 
What goes on in this VR is apparently shaped by 
the thoughts of the participants, and to leave the 
experience Singer has to find the VR equivalent of 
an Escape key, which of course looks different 
each time. I'm not making this up. She 
remembers everything afterward, but the other 
person only retains a vague feeling. Convenient. 

But here’s the kicker, the nadir of SF TV 
writing. When Singer comes out of this 
experience for the first time, does she act 
surprised? Does she wonder what how 
it could be possible, what the hell’s going on? Of 
course not. Her reaction: “Virtual reality is real. I 
couldn't control it but I think with practice...” 
Completely nonplussed. As if a psychic data 
connection via computer over a voice phone line is 
an everyday occurance. Hell-oo! Reality check, 
please. If that happened to me, I'd be freaking 
out. I'd be calling everyone I know and telling 
them to check it out and make sure I wasn’t nuts. 

And I won’t even talk about the conspiracy 
which wants Singer’s VR tech for their own 
mysterious purposes— a conspiracy which has 
something to do with her father’s death. It’s all 
just too much to swallow. I gag instead. Virtual 
reality may be real, but V.R.5 is just real bad. O 
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Letters 


Dear Peter, 

Just got TGR. Anyway, some comments. 

1) Iam not solely responsible for 
“Godzilla.” The Godzilla variant to Manhattan 
was created by myself and Eric Moore after a 
comment by Ben Peal ("I can't wait to take a 
Godzilla from a White Wind game and play with 
this..."). 

2) Weapons and Warriors looks like the 
old Crossbows and Catapults game, except that 
W2&W has ‘triggers' whereas in C&C, you just had 
to knock over the flag, no men. You launched 
your disks and could fire them from where they 
landed. If you shot another players disk, you 
killed it. Why add dice and strategy to a game of 
flinging stuff? 

3) Sports Dynasty is actually available in 
Kaufman's (a local department store!) along with 
a local version of monopoly and a few other 
games. I'd hesitate to say if that's a good sign or a 
bad sign, but it is an increasing visibility sign. 
However, the US gaming industry is still pretty 
lame. I saw ads for a game called Mall Madness. 
A game to teach young girls fiscal 
irresponsibility? That's almost as bad as the "We 
have a product, let's design a generic game and 
attach our product name to it train of thought that 
seems to be prevalent in most toy store games. 

4) I got the Games Magazine ‘95 Buyer’s 
Guide and the Dec. issue of Games. I used to 
subscribe to Games (about a decade ago) and 
woah! was this a rude awakening from innocence. 
The buying guide had some good stuff (I am 
looking, although not too hard, for a review of 
Subbuteo. Played it?) and some bad stuff, the 
reviews are all upbeat and meaningless (imho), 
but the pictures and ideas gave me a mild clue. 

But the Games 100? Where the hell did that 
come from. Seven measly pages, no pictures. 
<Insert old timer voice> When I was younger 
Games Magazine was touting Cosmic 
Encounter, 4000AD, and the like (I don't 
remember what other games they picked, I just 
remember those two from the pictures). <Old 
Timer Voice Off> Now, 4000AD and some of the 
games in the Games 100 were dogs, undoubtedly 
(from my tastes now), but I could see why you'd 
pick them. 

Now they have MtG in a category with a 
computer game? *AND* MtG lost? (Like it or 
hate it, MtG has done more for the gaming 
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industry than any other game since D&D, and has 
probably done more business than D&D has 
ever done). I didn't check last year, but did MtG 
win a category? And I see some VCR Spy Game 
that I had never heard of (either seen, seen an ad 
for, heard discussed on r.g.board, had a friend 
mention, nothing) EXCEPT _ for the full page 
color ad they had in Games Magazine. 
I think Games has seen the last of my money. 
I can live with nepotism. But if they are going to 
give favorable reviews to anyone who buys an ad, 
could they at least get ads from games I can buy at 
a store, and not solely from some possibly fly by 
night mail order place? 
Brian Bankler 
bb2u+@andrew.cmu.edu 


You could certainly ignore the dice in 
Weapons and Warriors and have just as much 
(perhaps even more) fun. As for strategy, there 
really isn't any. 

Games Magazine did a review of Subbuteo 
a few issues back. Apparently it’s been a 
perrenial favorite in England for years. 

I'd have to check my back issues, but I 
don't believe Magic won any of the Games 100 
categories last year. The phenomenon hadn't 
really taken off when the Games 100 issue went 
to press, and by the next year it wasn’t new 
anymore and so couldn't win. As for nepotism, 
Games editors denied such allegations when | 
asked them at last year’s Gathering of Friends. 
Although it does look suspicious, I can believe 
the reviews of so many advertised games is a 
result of synergy rather than nepotism. 
Companies probably get more mileage out of an 
ad if the game is reviewed in the same issue, so 
when Games does a review, they undoubtedly 
contact the publisher and sell them on the value 
of placing an ad in that issue. At least one 
Games Magazine staffer reads TGR... Andrew, 
care to comment? 


Hello Peter! 

Well TGR 3.1 arrived and what a surprise! 
Nice new format. I've seen several zines of late 
use the “digest” format but your ‘zine appears to 
be better organized. Very nice job. 

I was very disappointed with both Games 
Magazine's “Games 100" in their December issue 
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and their 1995 Game Buyers Guide. Too 

many computer and video games were listed and 
many excellent board games which I had seen 
advertised elsewhere were left out. My particular 
areas of interest are abstract strategy games and 
wargames. Games Magazine listed several new 
and older abstract strategy games but also failed to 
list many other fine games. Some of the 
wargames listed are so complicated that only a 
small percentage of the wargaming community 
actually play them. Their game choices give the 
impression, among knowledgeable game players, 
that Games Magazine is using a very random 
approach to their game selections. Overall I found 
very little of value in these game lists and I haven't 
made any game purchases based on their choices. 

My most recent game purchase has been 
Trax, published by the U.S. Playing Card 
Company. This is an older abstract strategy game 
first published in New Zealand in 1981. You get 
64 high quality, thick plastic tiles with curved 
track on one side and straight track on the other. 
The object is to complete a loop or line of tiles in 
your color of trax (black or white). This is an 
easy to learn and very fast playing game. The 
quality of the game pieces make it a joy to play. I 
intend to buy a second set of Trax to increase my 
number of tiles and move-up into the advanced 
version of the game. I've also recently purchased 
Time Agent by TimJim Games. This is a multi- 
player game (6 people) with some high quality 
game components and a rather obscure game 
topic; time travel/war. The game only has four 
pages of rules but I'm finding the play concept a 
little difficult. I haven't played this game as yet, 
but it does look challenging! 

In order to avoid game burnout I often switch 
between games rapidly. Lately I've been playing: 
Trax, Shuttles, Ploy, Pipeline, Tri-Ominoes, 
Liftoff, Hornet Leader, Centurion, Football 
Strategy and Othello. My game collection 
contains only a measly 150 game titles. How I 
wish I had opponents and time enough to play 
them all! 

That's all for now, Peter. I've really enjoyed 
reading TGR. 

Eddie Campisaro 
edcamp@aol.com 


Trax is one of those games which has been 
around for years but which I've somehow never 
played. I know there’s a Trax mailing list on 
Internet, so it clearly has a following. Time 
Agent is another I’ve never played. It’s gotten 
mixed reviews from what I’ve seen. I've never 
seen Liftoff— what's it like? 
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Dear Peter, 

Many thanks for a year of enjoyment 
subscribing to your ‘zine. I hope you will 
continue to derive as much satisfaction producing 
it as I do in reading it. 

First of ail, let me tell you a little bit about 
myself (the short version). Now in my forties, I 
have been a game enthusiast since my early teens. 
It was in my late teens that I realized that my 
interest in games was a genuine hobby, and not 
just the small diversion in life it is for most people. 
It was mainly the Avalon Hill Game Company 
that was fueling my gaming interests with their 
wargame and sports games titles. I also dabbled a 
bit in statistical sports games. For many years my 
interest changed back and forth from sports games 
to war games (and once in a while card games 
were thrown in there). My hobby was becoming 
very masochistic as I was never really content 
with any genre of simulation games. Wargames 
were complicated, time consuming (both in sctup 
and play), tedious, anti-social, and had a plethora 
of ambiguities. Sports games were luck-driven, 
time consuming (for season replay), and required 
constant outlays of cash for current rosters. But I 
finally found my niche in gaming— what I refer to 
as “multi-player strategy board and card games” 
(it may be pretentious, but I think it sounds much 
better than “family games” or what Sumo calls 
“fluffy games”). 

It may sound strange to many, but I enjoy 
getting a good game, looking over the 
components, and reading the rules to see how 
everything works, just as much as actually playing 
the game. In fact, I have several games which I 
have had for a few years, which I still have not 
gotten around to playing. Yet, I still feel I’m 
getting my money’s worth. To pick my favorite 
games would be a difficult task, as I tend to put 
most games in temporary storage after a few 
plays. This is not because of failing interest 
(although, of course, some games are only good 
for a couple of plays). Rather it is an unfortunate 
aspect of always wanting to see some new games. 
For this reason, my favorite games are current 
favorites only, subject to change. 

Anyway, let me press on to my choices for 
“Desert Island” games, and yes, these are games 
I’ve actually played. In no particular order: 

Black Monday by Salagames. Practically 
any game by Sid Sackson is a joy to play, as it 
invariably has simple rules yet ample 
opportunities abound for serious decision making 
and player interaction. This is not one of his best 
efforts, but I’m currently finding it to be 
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entertaining, and perhaps more importantly, I have 
no problem getting people to play it. 

Bazaar by 3M. I have just recently had the 
opportunity to play this one, but this Sackson 
design is a real gem. Normally, I don’t enjoy 
abstract games or even ones such as this where the 
game background seems to be pasted on after the 
fact, but this is a clear winner. I only wish it was 
still available. 

Power Barons by Milton Bradley. I’ve 
only played one full game of this one so far but 
my friends and I have enjoyed it. It is essentially a 
card game but MB has unnecessarily added to the 
cost by including an oversized board with player 
pawns and many special tokens. This is just my 
observation but I also suspect that many players 
may welcome all the extra paraphenalia. 
Regardless, the essence of the card play is bluffing 
and “knowing when to hold them and when to fold 
them” as it’s fun. 

Elfenroads and Santa Fe by White Wind. 
Alan Moon’s Black Spy by Avalon Hill was a big 
disappointment to me because it was merely a 
variation on the common card game of Hearts. 
But Mr. Moon has hit paydirt with these two 
winners. So much has already been said about 
these titles that I have nothing more to add except: 
buy them both! 

High Bid by 3M. ‘This one has been 
reincarnated as The Collector and now as 
Auction by Avalon Hill, but I prefer the better 
quality of the components on the original. The 
rules governing the use of the Buyers cards were a 
bit flawed but AH’s version cleaned them up. The 
name change (twice) obviously suggests problems 
with sales but AH’s desire to keep it in print seems 
to validate my opinion of it. The game was 
panned by the writer of a book written in the 70’s 
called A Playcr’s Guide to Table Games but from 
his comments I doubt he read the rules properly. 

Conspiracy by Milton Bradley (aka Sigma 
File by Gibsons). I’m glad you've tried this one, 
Peter, but from your comments in a previous TGR 
IT don’t think you gave it a fair shake. I’ve played 
it around 15 times and really enjoyed it. I did 
encounter what seemed to be a stalemate situation 
once or twice but this type of situation was due to 
not taking proper advantage of the options 
available to each player. Give it another try! 

Hoax by Fon. The Future Pastimes team 
has consistently designed highly original games 
that play well. This one is sort of an oddball (even 
by their standards) but it is a unique and 
challenging experience. 

Nuclear War/Eacalation/Proliferation by 
Flying Buffalo. Although designed to cither be 


played separately or collectively, I prefer playing 
each game by itself. However, if the games are 
played only separately, the deficiencies of the 
original Nuclear War should become apparent. 
Although a very simpie yet clever concept, the 
game is often spent making useless plays, hoping 
to draw the “right” card. 1 developed a few rules 
to remedy this situation plus give players a few 
other choices to consider in card play (see 
sidebar— Ed.). The additions basically remedy 
the frustrating situation of drawing propaganda 
cards when there are only two players left (with a 
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war going on), allow a player to double or triple 
the megatonnage by playing extra cards from their 
hand, and allow an espionage play which involves 
stealing cards from an opponent's hand (but not 
his deployed or deterrant force cards, which gives 
a meaningful purpose to displaying cards in a 
deterrant force). While still not a classic, I feel 
these additional rules make Nuclear War an 
enjoyable social game and more worthy of being 
included in this trilogy. 

Magic the Gathering, Spellfire, Star 
Trek TNG CCG, On the Edge, by various 
companies. This newly developed genre of 
trading card games represents an exciting new 
dimension in game play. I have always been 
interested in fantasy and science fiction but did not 
care for role playing games due to the 
unstructured nature of play. However, these 
trading card games remedyy that situation yet are 
still open-ended to allow for countless variations 
of play with the addition of new cards. 

In closing, if nobody is looking I’d like to 
smuggle a few other titles along, as it could be a 
long stay on that island. How about Amoeba 
Wars, Sleuth, Venture, Cosmic Encounter, TV 
Wars, and Clue? 

Barry Ellis 


Regina, Canada 


You're not alone in having games for 
which you 've read the rules but never played. 
I'm sure I'll get around to playing Extra Blatt 
eventually... Bazaar is a dynamite game 
unfortunately out of print. I'm actively 
searching for a copy, preferably the Discovery 
Toys version. If anyone knows of one... 

J like the idea behind Conspiracy/Sigma 
File a lot, and am definitely willing to give it 
another go. If we get another draw, though, I 
get to give you a great big raspberry. 

Hoax is a very confusing game to teach to 
newcomers, who usually take a while to grasp 
that you can claim to be any of the six 
characters at any time— even different 
characters in the same turn. Once everyone 
catches on, it's a great game. The one problem 
J have with it is that the Wizard is much more 
powerful than the rest of the characters, which 
tends to give the actual Wizard an advantage 
over fake Wizards. Everyone claims to be the 
Wizard at some point, and eventually someone 
will get annoyed enough to call someone on it. 
If the person being called is the real Wizard, he 
wins. I've seen it happen a lot. But even so, still 
a good game. 
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Dear Peter, 

Thank you for sending your newsletter and 
for reviewing Perspective... The Time Line 
Game so favorably. I am particularly impressed 
by the insights you had about he game, which 
show that you played it a lot. One complaint that 
game inventors have about the big game 
companics is that it’s difficult to get them to play 
the games. Regretfully, they only look at the 
boxes or, at most, open them up and peek inside. I 
can’t tell you how many samples have been 
retumed to me with rejection letters, without the 
card packets even being opened! 

So, I’m happy that your group is enjoying 
Perspective. And best wishes for continued 
success with your excellent newsletter. 

Linda M. Romero 
Aspen, CO 


Dear Peter, 

Nice issue. | like the pamphlet format much 
better, although I noticed that my issue came in an 
envelope in spite of what you said in 
“Opening Move" (foreign postal regulations? 
[Exactly-- Ed.]). "Grey Mattcr" is nice too, 
except for the background grey screen. | 
remember a physics professor telling me that a 
photocopier really functions mostly as an edge 
detector: I'd just switch to a grey box around the 
outside instead (and for the review summaries too) 
to make it easier to read. As for the “he/she, 
his/her” issue, I've decided to just ignore official 
grammar and use "they/their" for gender-neutral 
singular. I felt quite justified when I read 
somewhere that English grammar was only 
“defined” by Victorian cataloguers: for example, 
split infinitives are evil because in Latin an 
infinitive is a single word. 

If I may boast for a moment, I did indeed find 
both Daytona 500 and Liar's Dice at the K-Mart 
just down the road from the last Gathering of 
Friends (the other copies didn't last very long). 
I've seen exactly one copy of Daytona 500 in 
Canada, last fall in a Toronto game store (they 
said it was a “one-of", and they couldn't get more), 
so the distribution system is definitely weird. 
Perudo (Liar’s Dice without the board or the 
“show and reroll” rule) is cheap now at ‘Toys ‘R 
Us, but given the lack of components in the box it 
should have been cheap in the first place. This 
December's cheap K-Mart purchase, from 
Manchester N.H. (I was down visiting my sister 
over the Christmas holidays), was Trump. I got 
this because of the favourable comments in an 
older issue of Sumo, and after a look at the rules 
and components (but without playing it) it does 
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indeed seem to be an interesting game for exactly 
four players. 

Cathedral was another purchase from my 
Christmas trip, and it's quickly become my 
favourite abstract strategy game. Given my 
normal dislike for this sort of game, I was very 
pleasantly surprised by how much fun it tuned 
out to be. Consequently, I was much more 
interested in the reviews of Pyraos and Quarto 
than I would have been two months ago. And one 
of these days I'll have to give you something more 
to publish about Formule De than just hints. 

Tim Trant 
tim@eecg.utoronto.ca 


I'm still playing around with gray screens 
to try to find a way to get an acceptable gray 
effect. TGR’s print run isn't large enough to 
warrant offset printing, so I’m afraid we'll have 
to suffer with copier defects for a while. 

Trump is easy to come by at thrift shops 
these days and well worth buying, though you 
really need exactly 4 players for a good game. 

I've heard lots of good things about 
Formula De. I'm not much of a race game fan 
on the whole, but I hope to give it a try at the 
next Gathering. 


Dear Peter, 

I received issue 3.1 (number 9) of "The 
Game Report" several weeks ago and have since 
read it cover-to-cover. Excellent work! In 
your review of Perspective you comment on "the 
reaction of the people in my game class..." Do 
you either teach or take a class on gaming? You 
also mention "last year's Gathering of Friends” in 
your review of Sports Dynasty. Is this a 
convention of some sort? Also, you mention 
“Sumo” which I assume is a British board gaming 
publication. Do you have subscription 
information on this? 

Later, in your Random Draw column, you 
comment on the differences between computer and 
board games. Reading this article pleased me no 
end since I had recently come to similar 
conclusions. After Myst had becn named Game 
of the Year, I decided to review the past Games 
100s. Looking back, you'll find thet in 1980 (the 
first Games 100), there were very few solitaire 
games, and even fewer computer games. But in 
the latest Games 100, a full half of the games are 
computer games, most of these being solitaire. 
When I mention to people that I'm a game 
enthusiast, they assume I mean computer games. 

Computer games are not games, but puzzies. 
There are those few computer games that can be 


played by two or more, but the computer is not a 
convenient medium for multi-player games. 

Many people reply to this by pointing to MUDs 
and Door games on BBSs. However, I dismiss 
using a computer as a moderator as being 
interaction. After all, if a games' artificial 
intelligence is written well enough, you can't tell if 
a computer or a human is at the other end. I need 
humans in the same room, and a table between us. 

Too many people are relying on computers 
as a means of communication (witness our 
conversation!) and their personal interaction skills 
are degrading. As evidence of this I point to such 
overused terms as "by the way” and "in my 
opinion" that are abbreviated to BTW and IMO 
(my solution is to simply drop these terms 
altogether) as well as emoticons that are used by 
those who cannot express their humor or sarcasm 
(Shakespeare never used these!). 

Admittedly, I take a somewhat extremist 
view. But, I'm not a Luddite who feels that our 
computer technology is evil. Nor do I think that 
computers can ever replace the tactile enjoyment 
that comes from moving a pawn, holding cards, or 
rolling dice. I do, however, feel that our present 
economic and governmental situation has created 
a society that spends too much time working and 
has too little leisure time. For that matter, 
coordinating this leisure time with others is so 
difficult that turning to solitaire games is too often 
an easy solution. I enjoy Infocom adventure 
games, X-Wing and TIE Fighter, Doom and 
Doom II, as well as many other computer 
games— but if the opportunity presented itself 
more often, I'd play parlor games in their piace: 

BTW 8->, have you ever found yourself a 
copy of Daytona 5007 It's one of my favorite 
games, although I'm somewhat biased— I 
conceived of the idea myself less than a year 
before it came out! However, my theme was 
horse-racing, and players secretly placed bets prior 
to the race. Players would attempt to get their 
horses to win while keeping those horses a secret. 

Donovan I_ouks 
dlouks@aol.com 


By now you ‘ve gotten your back issues, so 
you've probably seen the Random Draw column 
where | talk about my games class. The 
Gathering of Friends is an annual event (May 3- 
7 this year) run by Alan Moon, to which all TGR 
readers are invited (call him at 508-927-1184 
for details). It’s the best gaming event of the 
year— don't miss it. And thanks to your email, 
Donovan, I'll finally get a copy of Daytona 500 
at this year’s Gathering (from Ken Hill). 
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